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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 








HE Mandarins, official and journalistic, who five weeks ago 
assured us that we had found a mare’s nest in the Japanese 
Alliance, and that all that was necessary was to leave the matter 
severely alone—who, in fact, treated the question as a pillow 
rather than a poisonous irritant—have now quite changed their 
tone. In Tokio, in Pekin, in Washington, and even in London 
the diplomats have at last discovered what a serious effect 
the renewal of the Alliance would have in America, and they are 
all tumbling over each other in their efforts to find a remedy and 
“to see what can be done about it.” The immediate cause of 
this perturbation has been the very serious way in which the 
matter has been regarded in the Imperial Conference, Nobody 
there has ever talked about ‘‘ moonshine” and “ journalistic 
stunts.” Andyet, by paying a littleattention to the signs of the 
times as shown in the Press, our Government might so easily 
have been in advance of rather than behind public opinion. 


Here is a fact. which they did not deign to notice, but 
which was all the same well worth noticing. Our original 
article on the Japanese Alliance was cabled to America by the 
Associated Press, and appeared throughout the United States 
in the huge group of newspapers served by that great organ of 
publicity. Hundreds of dailies and we know not how many 
weeklies reprinted our article in full or in part. We do not 
want to minimize our influence, but does anyone suppose that 
this was done out of love for the Spectator, or, again, because the 
Spectator is looked upon as a Government organ or for any 
external reason? The very great prominence given to our 
article was simply a matter of business and nothing else. Tt was 
due to the fact that American public opinion is intensely anxious 
about the Alliance and intensely eager to hear anything that 
points in the direction of non-renewal. The reason for this is 
most significant, The feeling in America towards Britain is 





now one of extreme friendliness on the part of the great majority 
ofthe people. Thereis, however, a large and, in a sense, a bitter 
minority. In view of thesecircumstances, the large and friendly 
section are extremely anxious to prove their good opinion of and 
good feeling towards us by some clear sign. The non-renewal 
of the Japanese Alliance would furnish exactly that sign, and 
would give every pro-British American the right to say: ‘“ What 
did we tell you? Britain, you see, is as friendly as possible, has 
no jealousy, and no desire to injure us. Though her national 
pride and her interests are involved, she gives up her traditional 
policy in the Far East rather than let it even appear that she 
is unfriendly to her own kindred.”’ 


Unfortunately, the diagnosis of national opinion abroad is an 
art which appears to be entirely unknown and unpractised by 
our Foreign Office. When such diagnosis is supplied from out- 
side, it is treated with what the little girl in Punch called 
“derisory.” Even now, if the Mandarins are allowed to have 
their way, we shall only arrive at a damp and dismal compromise 
in the matter which will be almost as disagreeable and as much 
cause of annoyance to Japan as plain non-renewal. At the 
same time it will entirely fail in that beneficial effect in America, 
that giving of the sign of amity, which all far-seeing people so 
earnestly desire. In saying this we must exempt Lord Curzon 
from our criticism in regard to the diagnosis of American opinion. 
We believe that he understands public opinion in America, and 
that he has been really anxious not only to do the right thing 
for Britain, but to show good feeling towards America. 


According to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, quoted in our 
newspapers of Thursday, our Government have made definite 
overtures to the United States for an American-Japanese- 
British agreement on the Pacific. These proposals, they go on 
to say, were what Mr. Harvey, the American Ambassador, had 
in mind when on the 4th July Banquet in London he spoke in 
the fellowing terms of the better understanding which was 
growing up between Britain and America. As Mr. Harvey’s 
words were very imperfectly reported in the British Press, no 
doubt owing to the late hour at which they were spoken, we will 
give them verbatim. We are able to do so owing to the kindnecs 
of the representative of the New York Times, one of the most 
efficient newspapers published in the English language :— 

‘* Already the better understanding between Great Britain end 
the United States has achieved one far-reaching result of ines- 
timable value to the entire world. For the first time in history 
the turbulent Atlantic has become as a millpond, practically 
eliminated from considerations of danger so far as naval warfare 
is concerned. There is ground for good hope, moreover, thet 
whatever 7 exist of perilous possibilities on the 
Pacific may be dispelled sooner than is commonly anticipated. 
When, if at all, that splendid consummation shall be attained in 
response to apparently universal desire, disarmament or liti- 
tation of armaments will follow naturally and inevitably, and 
peace on earth will be assured.” 














It is not necessary for us to say how thoroughly we approve 
of the plan of first a Conference and then an Agreement as to all 
the points of possible friction between Japan, America, and 
the British Empire in the Far East and the Pacific. But to 
make such a Conference effective and to bring about a strict 
limitation of Naval Armaments, certain conditions are essential. 
The first is that we enter the Conference absolutely free and 
unhampered by any form of Alliance or Treaty obligation with 
Japan. Notice of denunciation is, of course, as good as a lapse. 
We cannot meet America in conference while we are partners of 
Japan. Next, the Dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand must be present as Pacific States, and China, as the 
Power most deeply interested of all in the Near East, must be 
represented. Such a Conference might do untold good. A 
Conference not free and open, but with John Bull with a chrysan- 
themum in his buttonhole, awkwardly and unwillingly obliged 
to kiss his hand to Japan whenever the atmosphere grew sultry, 
would be a world-wide danger, 
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We have dwelt elsewhere with Ireland and the hopes of peace 
through negotiations with Mr. De Valera. On Thursday the 
omens seemed, onthe whole, favourable. The matter is really 
a very simple one, although, thanks to the Government’s 
ineptitude in regard to things Irish, the public mind is con- 
fused, and so Great Britain’s attitude is largely misunderstood. 
If the Southern Irish can only be persuaded to give up their demand 
to dominate North-East Ulster, and not to insist that whatever rights 
the Six County Area may be allowed can only be by the grace 
and favour of South Ireland, “which alone can speak for all 
Ireland,” the Sinn Feiners may have practically as much autonomy 
as they desire. Many of us, indeed, would infinitely prefer a 
greater rather than a less quantity. Frankly, the history of 
the last two years has made us feel that the less we see or 
hear or know of the Southern Irish the better. We are told 
that this is a cruel and harsh way of putting it, when we speak 
to persons so tender, so romantic, and so essentially kindly and 
humane as the Sinn Feiners. That view shows that the ordinary 
Englishman has a totally different standard, moral, political, 
and social, from that of the Southern Irishman. But that 
being so, the less intimacy the better. You cannot usefully see 
much of people who differ from you on the Ten Commandments. 
They, of course, may be in the right, but such differences are 
not a source of sympathy, and intercourse without sympathy 
is provocative of evil, not good. 


As we write, a Conference, which began on Wednesday, is 
being held in Downing Street under the immediate guidance 
of the Prime Minister. Lord Midleton and Sir James Craig 
are members of that Conference, and so is General Smuts, who, 
greatly to his credit, appears to be acting as amicus curiae, 
There could not be a better influence at work. If the Sinn 
Feiners are in the least teachable, they will learn from him how 
a former enemy to Britain, and one originally inspired by strong 
antagonism, can, through greatness of soul and willingness to accept 
facts, come to feel that revenge is, after all, not a noble but an 
ignoble quality. General Smuts can also teach the Sinn Feiners, 
if they will only learn from him, that the British people can 
show maguanimity as well as can their enemies, and that to 
trust them is the safest of all policies. Finally, they will 
learn from General Smuts that the first duty of those who 
demand liberty from those numerically stronger than they are 
is to render it to those who are numerically weaker. 


It is probably wiser for us to say no more on the matter. 
We will only express once more the hope that the Conference 
may bring forth life even out of the ribs of death. If they 
do, they will one and all—Sinn Feiners, Ulstermen, and English- 
men—deserve the thanks of the nation. Our only desire is 
for peace, provided that it is a peace which does not throw the 
Six County Area to the wolves. 


General Stenger and Major Crusius, who were accused by 
the French Government of murdering French prisoners, were 
put on their trial at Leipzig last week. These were the first 
important officers to be tried, out of the long list of war offenders, 
and it may be noted with pleasure that the German court 
showed every desire to elicit the truth. The evidence for the 
prosecution proved that many French prisoners, wounded or 
unwounded, were butchered in August, 1914. Stenger’s men 
firmly believed that he had ordered that no prisoncrs should 
be taken. <A railway servant deposed that he had seen twenty 
Frenchmen murdered, and that Crusius himself shot two of 
them. A German doctor in charge of an ambulance at Sarre- 
brouck said that two wounded Frenchmen were taken away 
from him and murdered by Crusius. On Wednesday the 
general was acquitted, while Major Crusius was found guilty of 
homicide and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. The 
murderer escaped with a light penalty. The important fact 
remains that in a German court two German field officers, 

efore whom civilians used to bow down, have been tried for 
crimes which three years ago would have been applauded 
by the German public. 


The Greek troops in Anatolia evacuated Ismid, on the Sea 
of Marmora, last week, and took up positions further to the 
south-west. It is now feared that the Turkish Nationalists 


may enter and pass beyond Ismid, which is in the “ zone of the 
Straits.” This zone, according to the Treaty of Sdvres, may 
not be used for military purposes except by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy acting in concert, The Allies must therefore 





resist any Nationalist advance, and the hurried concentration 
of British warships at Constantinople is evidently a precautionary 
measure, It is obvious that Mustapha Kemal at Angora is 
definitely hostile to the Allies. He has refused to honour his 
promise to release all his British prisoners. He is in close 
alliance with the Bolsheviks, who are supplying him with 
money and arms. But he has not yet attacked the Allied 
forces in occupation of the Straits. The full extent of the Allies’ 
blunder in failing to disarm the Turks after the Armistice and 
to make a speedy peace is now becoming manifest. 


The Bolshevik agents in Constantinople who described 
themselves as a “trade delegation”? were planning an in. 
surrection, in concert with Mustapha Kemal. They intended 
to begin by assassinating General Harington, the British 
commander-in-chief. Fortunately, General Harington got wind 
of the plot last week, arrested the whole delegation and other 
undesirable Russians, and seized their papers. Nine of the 
delegates were deported and nine released. When Mr. Harms. 
worth stated the facts in the House on Wednesday, Lieutenant- 
Commander Kenworthy, who so often poses asthe self-constituted 
mouthpiece of Moscow, tried to move the adjournment in order 
to raise a protest. Yet it cannot seriously be contended that 
Bolsheviks may organize murder-plots and yet claim diplomatic 
immunity when they are found out. 


The Miners’ Federation Executive last week secured the 
approval of nearly all the districts for the terms arranged with 
the coal-owners. The extremists made a desperate attempt 
to spoil the settlement. In Lancashire they persuaded the 
delegates to reject the terms and to condemn the executive 
for disregarding the recent ballot. In South Wales the wild 
men were only beaten on a division by 112 votes to 109. But 
it was obvious that the miners themselves wanted to resume 
work, after three months of idleness without wages, and the 
executive’s order, given on Friday, July Ist, to return without 
delay to the pits was received with relief, even in Lancashire. 
The men have been loyal to their leaders, but it is clear that 
the local delegates and the executive are in no true sense repree 
sentative of the mining community. Work was generally 
resumed on Monday, except in the numerous mines which have 
been waterlogged and abandoned or which will take months to 
restore. 


Mr. Frank Hodges, the miners’ leader, has admitted in the 
Western Mail that the miners’ strike was wholly unnecessary. 
He says’ that he and his saner colleagues wanted in March to 
drop the demand for a “ pool,” because they foresaw, rightly 
enough, that it was bound to fail. He denounces the wild 
men, and especially Mr. Noah Ablett of South Wales, as “ re- 
sponsible for prolonging the stoppage and for much of the 
misery which has been and is yet to be endured by our people.” 

** Everything goes to prove that we could have secured a 

better wage settlement then [in March] than we have got now. 
Who stood in the way? The Ablett type. They exploited 
the doctrine that leadership was unnecessary; freedom to 
negotiate was freedom to sell your people ; initiative and adapt- 
ability were cowardice; leaders were merely paid servants 
whose job was to be led by the rank and file. Parrot-like, 
we were crying ‘Pool’ when we could have grasped wages 
in both hands.” 
Mr. Hodges cannot evade his own responsibility by passing it 
on to Mr. Ablett. He remained in office, instead of resigning, 
and cried “ Pool” with the best of them. But it is instructive 
to find that from the outset he disbelieved in the cause for which 
he professed to be fighting. The miners were made to strike 
and kept on strike for three months in vain. 


The returns of national revenue and expenditure for the first 
quarter of the financial year reflected only too clearly the 
disastrous effects of the miners’ strike. The revenue was 
£204, 168,385—£110,818,067 less than in the first quarter of 
1920-21—while the expenditure was £271,420,290, or only 
£13,307,948 less than in the corresponding period of last year. 
The floating debt was increased by £98,641,000. Surplus war 
stores, which could not be sold owing to the depression in trade, 
produced £84,338,950 less than last year; the Excess Profits 
Duty yielded only £17,114,000 as compared with £39,254,000 a 
year before. The Income Tax brought £10,162,000 more, and 
the excise £6,789,000 more, but stamp duties and customs, as 
was to be expected, showed a heavy decline of £7,884,000. 
While the revenue fell, the expenditure necessarily rose, for the 
Government had to incur heavy outlays on measures of defence, 
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the purchase of foreign coal, and incidental services. The 
political designs of the miners’ leaders have thus cost the nation 
many millions, but their own followers are the chief losers. 


Sir Robert Horne stated on Tuesday that the additional 
expenditure occasioned by the miners’ strike was £8,855,000. 
Most of this money was spent on the Defence Force and on the 
eserves which were called up to maintain order in face of 
the threats of “ direct action.” The subsidy of £10,000,000 to 
the industry must be added to the total, as well as losses on the 
purchase of foreign coal and the heavier liabilities incurred in 
respect of the railways. Sir Robert Horne pointed out that 
the State was losing £1,500,000 a week on the coal industry 
while it was under control. The continuance of State contro] 
would not have averted a strike, as the miners’ Jeaders meant 
to strike for a “pool” whenever the control was abolished. 
If the abolition of the control had been delayed for a few months 
we should have borne the heavy loss for a longer period and 
should then have had the strike to face. This, of course, has 
been confirmed by the miners’ leaders themselves. 


We are glad to note Sir Alfred Mond’s speech on housing 
to the Rural District Councils Conference on Tuesday. The 
Minister of Health said that the taxpayers were already saddled 
with a burden of £10,000,000 a year, to meet the loss on author- 
ized housing schemes. The average Icss on each house was 
£60 a year, being the difference between the outlay on the one 
hand and the rent received, together with the proceeds of a 
penny rate, on the other. The Government had come to the 
conclusion—somewhat tardily, we think—that they could not 
authorize any more schemes of this sort, but must concentrate 
on the really overcrowded districts. Unfortunately, Dr. Addison 
sanctioned the erection of nearly 200,000 houses under a State 
guarantee, which must be honoured. Sir Alfred Mond, perhaps 
ironically, described this achievement as “unique.” The richest 
nation in the world certainly could not afford to repeat it. 





Mr. De Valera’s Sinn Fein gunmen, if indeed they are not 
his masters rather than his servants, have shown that they 
have no wish to conciliate, as the credulous suppose. Near 
Dromore on Friday last a police patrol was ambushed by Sinn 
Feiners, who captured two policemen and foully murdered 
them when reinforcements came to the rescue. A train was 
attacked and partly burned near Limerick Junction; two 
policemen were killed and three injured. A military patrol 
caught a gang laying mines on the railway near Celbridge as 
a troop train was approaching; the Sinn Feiners were dis- 
persed with loss before they could do much damage. On 
Saturday, Sinn Feiners at Ardfert tried to rob the mail train. 
Two of them were shot dead by four cadets who happened to 
be in the train; one cadet, an engineer by profession, gallantly 
drove the train out of the station under heavy fire from the 
rebels. On Sunday, Lord Castlemaine’s house, Moydrum 
Castle, near Athlone, was burnt by a party of armed Sinn 
Feiners ; the owner was fortunately absent. On Wednesday 
Sinn Feiners burnt a goods train in Tyrone. More murders 
of policemen and Protestant civilians are reported. 


At present the decorative arts have great opportunities, 
The various new means of transport are now firmly established 
from a utilitarian, practical point of view. There is now no 
doubt that liners, railway trains, and motor-cars will work. 
So we can turn our attention to trying to make them look 
nice. But if this is a new opportunity for the decorative arts, 
it is undoubtedly a new problem. Liners, railway trains, and 
motor-cars, if they are the best of their kind, nearly all 
look magnificent as it is. Any attempt to decorate their 
outsides would merely spoil their “matchless symmetry.” 
It is only in their interiors that a place can _ be 
found for the decoration. We sce in last Wednesday’s 
Times two instances of what is, as a matter of fact, being done 
in this direction. The Midland Railway Company is to have 
six new dining-cars. This is what they are to be like: “In 
the first-class dining saloons the woodwork is of walnut, and 
pictures and mirrors are inlet in oval frames. The upholstery 
is blue cloth with Belgian Wilton carpets and rugs. In the 
third-class cars the woodwork is fumed oak.” And yet there 
seems no real reason why a railway dining-car should not be 
charming. 


This is merely lamentable, but the second instance of interior 





decoration as applied to mechanical transport is far more remark- 
able. Tsau Tso-Lin, Governor-General of Manchuria, has ordered 
anew motor-car. This is what it is to be like. It is a heavily 
domed and armoured car (bullet-proof everywhere and with a 
Colt machine-gun), yet the fine arts are by no means neglected, 
It possesses “ limousine fittings of silver and cloisonné curtains, 
and auxiliary arm-chair seats upholstered in purple and gold 
mohair, and interior door panels of flowered marquetry in which 
more than twenty different kinds of wood are used.” Perhaps 
it too is not very beautiful, but at any rate what a wealth 
of imagination, what a sense of what is fitting for the 
Governor-General of Manchuria is heredisplayed! This is what 
is wanted. Imagination enough to see that the decorative arts 
in all their variety and in all their fascination can be applied 
to modern needs—imagination enough not to be content with 
“fumed oak woodwork,” even in a third-class car. 

On Thursday, June 30th, the replica of Houdon’s famous 
bronze statue of George Washington, presented to us by Virginia, 
and well and kecomingly placed in Trafalgar Square, which is 
becoming cur open-air Westminster Abbey, was unveiled in 
the presence of a distinguished audience. As one notes the 
well-cut features, the firm lips, the dignified carriage of head 
and body, one sees at once how well Washington’s face and 
bearing fitted his character. Here is the essential type of the 
English country gentleman, of moderate and reasonable views, 
compelled to be great rather by the force of duty and of cir- 
cumstances than by ambition. There is a decided touch of 
the aristocrat, but it is never carried too far and never degene- 
rates into pride or scorn or domination. The mystic we revere 
in Cromwell and in Lincoln is not here, but instead the immeasur- 
able coolness and common sense of Pym and Hampden. It 
was no accident that caused Macaulay when he wanted an 
analogue to Hampden to compare him to the great American. 
When Hampden died he tells us that “ England missed the 
sobriety, the self-command, the perfect soundness of judgment, 
the perfect rectitude of intention to which the History of 
Revolutions furnishes no parallel, or furnishes a parallel in 
Washington alone.” And so the torch is handed on. Never 
may we and the people of America want and not be able to find 
a@ Hampden or a Washington! 


The inscription on the base of the Washington statue describes 
it as the gift of “The Commonwealth of Virginia.” Is this, 
we wonder, a correct description, or has some British votary of 
epigraphy erred in his art? We have always understood that 
the only Commonwealth in America was the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. It is so described in its Constitution. The 
present writer remembers when a young man being told 
by no less an authority than Lowell that America had only 
two statutory titles—His Excellency the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and His Honour the Deputy- 
Governor. A no less learned authority whom England is 
fortunate enough to number among its guests this summer 
informs us that the exact title of Virginia is “‘ The Dominion 
of Virginia.’ Hence the use of “the Dominion” in former 
times to describe Washington’s State. The point is an 
interesting one, and, if we are right and the inscription is wrong, 
it might perhaps be altered when next the London climate 
requires the office of a Municipal Old Mortality. But whether 
the title is incorrect or not is a small matter. The statue is 
worthy in itself, and still worthier in the impulse which sent 
it here. Britain values it for itself and for Washington, and for 
what it means, 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, which took place in London on Wednesday after 
a brief illness. Lord Balfour, who was seventy-two, was & 
statesman and administrator of no niean ability, but what 
secured for him the respect and admiration of the whole nation 
was his integrity of character. You could no more get him 
“to play politics” than you could the Duke of Devonshire, 
with whom he was closely associated in opposing the Tariff 
Reform Movement and its domination in the Unionist Party. 
Though he called himself a Tory, Lord Balfour was one of the 
most liberal-minded of men. In Scotland his position was 
very high. He was an Elder of the Church and a strong 
supporter of Reunion. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 6} per eent. June 23, 
1921; 8 per cent. War Loan was on ‘Thursday, 88}; 
Thursday week, 884; a year ago, Cb}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 


CARDS ON THE TABLE. 


T is said, though probably without a grain of truth, 
that when Mr. Lloyd George was asked why he did 
not put all his cards on the table and state the exact 
ition in regard to Ireland and the attitude of the 
ritish Government and the British people in regard to 
the claims of the Southern Irish, he replied in the following 
strain. “ He did not want to go into conference bankrupt. 
A political conference meant a political bargain, and if he 
said beforehand how far he would go, he would have no 
concessions to make, no balance at his bankers on which 
he could draw a cheque for the final settlement. The 
plan of telling the Trish straight out the full amount that 
we can concede, though no doubt it would surprise the 
Irish rank and file and even the leaders, would put the 
British Government at a disadvantage.” 

As we have said, this story is no doubt fiction, but, even 
if it is, it is not the less luciferous. To put it in another 
way, the legend has arisen because it is the only satis- 
factory explanation that can be offered of the fag that 
we have never explained to the world the tremendous 
nature of the offer we have in fact made to the Southern 
Irish. We have never published our perfect willingness 
to give them almost everything that they want. How 
else, indeed, can we explain why, when we are at death- 
grips with the Irish and have the power to put ourselves 
in the right and put them completely in the wrong, not 
only with American opinion, but with the opinion of the 
whole of the Dominions, and also with the very large 
section of uninstructed opinion here, we refrain 
from taking a step so obviously beneficial ? Nothing else 
will account for the facts. Assuming that this is the 
explanation of our official silence in regard to our case, 
and assuming also that the Prime Minister, instead of 
being obsessed by this intense desire to have a reserve of 
bargaining power, had resolved to let himself go, what 
would he, in fact, have been able to say? He would begin 
by pointing out that the South of Ireland could, if they 
desired it, be given as large a share of autonomy as that 
possessed by any Dominion in the Empire. If they 
liked to have the customs (it would not, of course, be 
politically wise of them to ask it), they might have a 
customs line between themselves and the Six County Area. 
If they liked, though here, again, the benefit would be very 
doubtful, they might have also an absolute commercial con- 
trol over their own ports, but, of course, without any free 
right of entry into our ports or into the ports of the North. 
This plan, indeed, might suit us politically very well. In the 
case of Ireland proving recalcitrant or attempting to inter- 
fere in matters which we considered necessary for the 
strategic safety of the United Kingdom and the Empire, we 
should have the power of imposing prohibitive duties on 
Irish products. The most effective way possible of pointing 
out to the Southern Irish the need of mutual understanding 
and of a give-and-take in political affairs would be 
duties on American lines. 

We should, of course, be compelled to reserve the naval 
command of the Irish coasts and tidal waters, and must 
have naval occupation of certain positions in Ireland 
within the tide water. Except for this, and subject, of 
course, to a reasonable financial settlement, the Dublin 
Parliament should be allowed to run internal affairs 
exactly as they desired—even on Sinn Fein lines. For 
example, we should not dream for a moment of pre- 
venting the establishment and endowment of the Roman 
Church or of preventing legislation under which the bishops 
and priests would have special privileges, such, for example, 
as the right to be tried only in Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Again, provided that the Protestants and loyalists in the 
South were given rights of option similar to those given 
to minorities in provinces which, under the rule of self- 
determination, change their allegiance, the Parliament in 
Westminster should resign any and every right of inter- 
ference in Irish affairs. Here, too, the power of shutting 
or opening our ports to Irish produce would be quite 
sufficient to secure the observance of pledges given in 
eny Act of Parliament constituting the Irish Dominion. 

In a word, we are prepared to give Ireland the fullest 








Dominion Government compatible with Britain’s safety 
and with plans which would prevent the Protestants and 
loyalists of the South and West being exposed to jill. 
treatment such as that to which they have been lately 
exposed. Remember that nearly all the worst ciyil 
murders of the past two years have been of Protestants. 
For ourselves, we should have no sort of objection to 
the Southern Irish calling themselves a Commonwealth 
and even a Republic; after all, Republic is only Latin 
for Commonwealth. Personally, indeed, we should be 
rather glad to mark in this way the fact that Southern 
Ireland did not stand in the same relation to us as 
the Six County Area or the rest of the Empire—j.e., 
these parts of the Empire which are this moment repre- 
sented at the Imperial Conference. If, however, there 
should be a prejudice in regard to the word “ Republic,” 
Mr. De Valera and his friends might easily console them- 
selves with the thought that it would not take them long 
to get what they desired in the way of nomenclature. ~ 

The first thing that the ordinary American and the 
ordinary Englishman will say when he reads this list of 
concessions will be that surely we must have misstated 
them. If they really are the terms which the Irish may 
have for the asking, how do we account for the fact that 
the Irish have not asked for and accepted them long 
ago ? There must be something wrong in the story, or 
else there would not be an Irish crisis. Though we all 
hope, and ought to hope, that there has been a change 
of heart in the Irish during the past fortnight, the answer 
up till now is that Sinn Feiners would not dream of 
accepting these terms. The Irish have been not only 
indifferent to such proposals, but have treated 
them with scorn and indignation because they did not 
concede one thing—that is, the right to dominate and, 
if it resists, to persecute the Six County Area. That 
Area, if the right of self-determination has any meaning 
at all, must be possessed of that right. 

The moment we put in black and white, simply and 
plainly and honestly, how far we are prepared to go to 
meet the Irish demands, that moment there springs 
up into life a hideous and menacing figure with a blood- 
stained dagger who forbids all treaty. “ What,” he 
says, “is the worth of the gift you offer us if you take 
from us the right to do what we will with our own, to 
do what we will with those men who have for so many years 
denied Ireland her just rights and have made common 
cause with our enemies and our torturers who have helped 
to keep us in bondage? You proffer us not merely a 
stone but a serpent when you make us this offer.” 

No doubt, for the sake of the weaker brethren, this is 
not put so crudely ; but this is what is really meant when 
the Nationalists tell us they will never agree to partition. 
Many of them tell us, indeed, that rather than acquiesce, 
they would keep Ireland in the state she is in to-day 
till the last Irish Protestant is killed by the last Catholic, 
the last house in the South burned, and the last field 
laid waste. Here is the immense advantage of putting 
the cards on the table. It will show us whether this evil 
spirit will continue to haunt the negotiations, or whether 
the Nationalists have at last learned the great lesson 
which Virginia learned—the lesson that, if you make self- 
determination your guiding principle, you must yield it as 
well as give it. There is no justice and no logic in the 
crude notion that there is something magical in the middle 
position which allows a State to secede from everything 
that is bigger than itself and rvin everything that is smaller. 

It looks, alas! as if this is what the demand for cards 
on the table would show us; but it may be that there 
has been a change of heart in the Irish, and if there has 
been, the policy of cards on the table would show thet 
also. If so, there would be none who would be more 
relieved and more ready than we to make whatever con- 
cessions we did make to Ireland as full and frank and 
large as possible. Every opportunity for freedom should 
be seized on, every limitation minimized, every concession 
enlarged, as long as we maintained justice to the Six County 
Area and to the loyalists and Protestants in the South. 
The less interlocking of our ways with the Irish the better. 
There is nothing that we want to become so foreign to us 
as the South. We say this not in any bitterness, but 
because we realize that the Irish people hate us, and 
the less you see of people who hate you the better. We 
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have made great sacrifices in the past and have endured 
great evils, but have failed absolutely to kill Irish hatred 
by kindness. Let us try to see what we can do by sailing 
on the tack of indifference. 





RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 


E congratulate the Times most heartily upon the 
great service it has done to the good cause, the 

cause of amity between the two branches of the English- 
speaking race, by the issue of its American or Independence 
number. The messages of goodwill which it has obtained 
from Americans of light and leading are exceedingly 
valuable pronouncements. Chief of these is the message 
from President Harding. It must be noted that its pre- 
eminence is not merely due to the great office which 
Mr. Harding holds. The fact that President Harding sits 
in the chair of Washington and Lincoln and writes from the 
White House adds, no doubt, a tremendous momentum to 
his words. Yet no one who reads the message will deem us 
flatterers when we say that his words, if they had been 
spoken anonymously or signed with an unknown name, 
must have been hailed as what Bacon would call a “ luci- 
ferous saying.” He turns the light upon the essential 
conditions. He tells us three things of note. The first 
is that we must not rest on our oars, but must make our 
past achievements in drawing Britain and America closer 
together an inspiration for continued effort. This is one 
of the things which may easily be called an empty truism, 
bat it is none the less of great import. It has been well 
said that a friendship needs to be kept in repair as much 
asa house ora cathedral. That is as true of the friendships 
of nations as of individuals. Friendship is not a thing 
to go to sleep about. Unless it is diligently kept in repair, 
it will soon degenerate into a ruin. It is the fate of all 
things human. Change and flux are the law of their being, 
and unless we counteract that law by care and vigilance, 
we and our works are swept away by the river of Circum- 
stance. There is wisdom in the cynic’s spirited conclusion :— 

*“ We are the sport of circumstances. Then 
Let circumstances be the sport of men.” 


Let us defy the Adamantine Destinies of Death, Dissolu- 
tion, and Destruction by our constancy and care. 

The next point made by the President may again seem 
commonplace, but it is only commonplace because it is 
essential. The President harps upon the need for a 
mutual understanding, and he 1s right. We do not need, 
we do not desire, any alliances or any bonds but those of 
comprehension. The President’s third and last point is 
characteristically simple and practical. He speaks of the 
need for an antidote to the irritation which is too often 
caused “ by the actually unimportant but sometimes aggra- 
vating utterances of thoughtless demagogues and irrespon- 
sible agitators.” Of course, in theory everybody agrees that 
they must pay no attention to such utterances, and that 
the tittle-tattle of underlings or the malicious gossip of 


interested persons is never attended to by intelligent | 


people. As a matter of fact, attention is often paid to it 
by people who ought to be wiser and saner and more 
reasonable. Even the wisest man will occasionally have 
his judgments deflected by worthless talk. To quote 
Bacon again, the terrible thing about suspicion is that 
it clouds the mind. It weakens the understanding and 
dissipates true judgment. But unfortunately, suspicion, 
if a man is mentally off his guard, can be created in his 
mind almost unconsciously. The great creators of sus- 
picion are those thoughtless demagogues and irresponsible 
agitators of whom the President writes. To put it in a 
homely way, men of light and leading on both sides of 
the Atlantic have got to pinch themselves pretty often 
and remind themselves of their resolve that they will not 
be taken off their guard by suspicion-mongers of any sort 
or kind. They must promise to themselves and to the 
world that they will not believe in talk about ill-will, 
hatred, hostility, calumny, and all that sort of thing 
unless they get it straight from those who have a just 
claim to be spokesmen of the race. The little Tom Eaveses 
come back from a visit to New York with terrible stories 
about the hatred of “the mass of people in America,” 
stories interlarded with accounts of the wonderful reception 
accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Eaves because of their 





Set 


transcendant personal charms. But that amiable couple 
are not to be believed unless supported by some much 
better evidence than their own boastings. In the same 
way, the American comes to London, and is told by some 
co-patriot_wiseacre, who has lived perhaps seven or eight 
years in England, that though the English people are 
very nice to him, they really hate all Yankees so desperately 
that he would advise the newcomer to get over to France 
or Italy as quickly as he can, and not to risk the neglect 
or even unfriendliness to which he may be exposed from 
the constitutional inability of Englishmen to show or feel 
any sympathy with Americans. That, of course, is pure 
moonshine. 

Just because we talk the same language, think the same 
thoughts, and give the same meaning to our words, it is 
much easier, if we are not careful, to find causes for affront 
than if a foreign language kept us at a respectful distance. 
Again, and this is the bed-rock of the business, each section 
of the English-speaking race, though neither would admit 
it, cares too much about the other’s opinion to be quite 
calm in the matter without a previous and positive resolu- 
tion not to be a fool. What the people of Italy, or Spain, 
or even France say about us can always be taken by us or 
the Americans as a joke. But when it comes to plain 
English and something said on Fifth Avenue or in Picca- 
dilly, the words begin to sting. We have to use a mental 
effort, and to call to remembrance the fact that in irritable 
moods we say even harsher things about our noble selves. 
It was Wordsworth (not Pope, as most people think) who 
said that “ Life demands an art.” Nowhere does it need 
more than in those delicate relations which arise between 
kinsmen, whether in the life of the village or town, or in 
the life of the race. 

A word or two more must be said about “ mutual under- 
standing’ being the only nexus needed between us and 
America. Those who give special value to the concrete 
fact and to the syllogistic conclusion will be inclined to 
say that talk about understandings is much too vague, 
and that unless we can have something more specific we 
might as well stop talking about it altogether. Here is, 
we believe, a fundamental error. It is, we fully admit, of 
very little use to count upon a mutual understanding between 
two nations which are in the true sense foreign to each 


other. They cannot have a mutual understanding because 
their thoughts do not move in the same plane. They 
cannot be brought ad idem, as the lawyers say. It is 


otherwise in the case of the two halves of the English- 
speaking race. There true understanding is possible, 
and, if it can be reached, is enough. People are mistaken 
when they say that the first thing in a discussion is to 
ascertain all the facts exactly, and to set them forth in 
their true order and importance, and that when that is done 
the argument can proceed. In truth, if the facts are once 
truly ascertained and truly stated, there is nothing left for 
argument. The stricken field is already won. When 
once.you have reached a full understanding of and agreement 
on the facts, anyone and every one can apply the little 
foot-rule of logic and get for you the just and necessary 
conclusions. 

But this is only true when people are in palpable agree- 
ment about the facts—i.e.. when the statement of the facts 
means the same thing to each arguer. But such perfect 
agreement, one from which there will be no drawing of irre- 
concilable conclusions, can only be reached by people who 
have not only the same speech but also the same mental 
and moral standards. To put it roughly, a mutual under- 
standing is all that is necessary when people mean the same 
by such essential conceptions as honour, truth, and goodwill, 
and when they have similar ideals and similar abhorrences, 
and want to move in the same direction and towards 
a common goal. The attempt to create a mutual under- 
standing between the Latin races and England or America 
would be a failure, because what the lawyers call the 
animus, or intention, would be different. We are not 
suggesting that the Latin intention would not be as good 
in essentials as the Anglo-Saxon intention, but it would 
be different. A mutual understanding is possible 
between us and the Americans because, in the last resort, 
we think on the same lines. It seems a narrow point, 
but it is, in fact, as wide as the universe. Therefore we are 
sure that President Harding is right in harping, as he does, 
upon the word “ understanding.” That is what we want, 
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and if we take the trouble to get it we shall find it is all 
that we want. 

This brings us back on what we have insisted on so 
strongly of late—the practical need for abandoning the 
Alliance with Japan. We want that Alliance put an end 
to, and put an end to in a clear and marked way, not 
because we want to quarrel with the Japanese or because 
we have the slightest ill-feeling towards them, but because 
we want to have a complete understanding with America. 
But that understanding is not possible while we are tied, 
or, what is just as important, appear to be tied, to the 
Japanese. We are quite in agreement with those who say : 
“ Let Japan, Britain, China, and the United States make a 
decision as to the Pacific.” By all means let that be made, 
but we are convinced that to make it satisfactorily we must 
unlink our arm from the arm of Japan and come into the 
suggested conference side by side with the United States. 
If we do anything less than that, we shall have not a mutual 
understanding but a mutual misunderstanding with the 
other half of the English-speaking race. There is a time 
for action in the moral and intellectual world as there is 
in the physical. That time for action has come to us. We 
have got to stretch out both hands to America. But we 
cannot stretch out our hands if one is resting on the arm 
of Japan. No doubt we can turn round and smile over 
the shoulder at our American kinsmen, but that is not 
enough. Hands must meet hands. If we fail to do this, 
we shall not, of course, have war with America. We shall 
not even have angry words. We shall have no outward 
sign that we have lost a great opportunity, but we shall 
have lost it all the same, and perhaps for ever. Oppor- 
tunities are never ignored by wise men, or by men who 
realize that in the great moments of life passion and instinct 
are the highest form of reason. 





THE REVERSAL OF THE LAND POLICY. 


HE Government have been compelled by the force of 
circumstances to repeal the Corn Production Act, 
leaving the agricultural industry free from State control. 
It is easy but not very profitable to denounce Ministers for 
their sudden change of front and for abandoning a project 
which they declared last autumn to be necessary to the 
national welfare. Butas the debate this week has shown, the 
Government have laid themselves open to the charge that 
they have broken faith with both the farmers and the 
labourers, and they have supplied their opponents with 
lenty of material for criticism at election meetings in rural 
istricts. Yet the main argument for the repeal of the 
Act is unanswerable. We cannot afford to continue a land 
licy which, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would cost the nation at least £30,000,000 a year for the 
next four years. We may and do feel that the Government 
might have foreseen the cost of their policy before they 
definitely guaranteed fixed minimum prices for home-grown 
wheat and oats in the Act of last year. The heavy fall in 
corn prices that has occurred since then was not wholly 
unexpected by shrewd observers. But now that we are 
confronted with a new situation, recriminations are vain. 
The Government have frankly admitted their mistake and 
taken steps to rectify it. Most people will agree that it is 
far better to abandon a policy which we cannot afford than 
to persevere in it, and thus incur unlimited expenditure at a 
time when the burden of taxation is almost unendurable. 
There was much to be said for the Corn Production 
Act, in so far as its object was to encourage agri- 
culture, to cause a larger portion of our food supplies 
to be produced at home, and to improve the lot of the 
labourer. ‘The guaranteed prices gave the farmer 
confidence in laying down much of his land to corn, 
and as a corollary he was subjected to State regulation, 
designed to penalize bad farming, and was required to pay 
minimum wages fixed by a Wages Board with compulsory 
powers. We dislike State control of any industry, but in 
this case it might fairly be pleaded that agriculture, too long 
neglected, required a special stimulus. The scheme has 
not, however, fulfilled the expectations of its more sanguine 
promoters. The farmers dislike official interference with 


their business, the guaranteed prices have not increased 
the area under corn so much as was hoped, and the com- 
ulsory fixing of wages has caused much ill-feeling between 
mers and labourers and occasioned great hardship to the 





less efficient men. Possibly the defects of the scheme might 
have been modified by time and experience. But its merits 
and failings pale into insignificance compared with its 
ruinous cost. The country might, as Mr. Chamberlain said 
on Tuesday, have paid “a reasonable and moderate 
insurance, not every year but in certain years, against the 
risk of insufficient food production in case of war.” When 
we find that this year the Government are congratulating 
themselves on having compromised their obligations to the 
farmers for a lump sum of about £19,000,000, while they 
anticipate that their liabilities under the Act would be at 
least £30,000,000 a year for the next four years, it is plain 
that the insurance premium is too heavy. The community 
cannot fairly be asked to subsidize agriculture on such a 
scale as this. We are firm believers in the Policy of the 
Plough, but we recognize that the solvency of the nation as 
a whole is the supreme issue. Other and more modest 
methods of encouraging the farmer must be tried. The 
times are not propitious for ambitious projects which run 
into many millions. 

It is unlikely that the average farmer will complain of 
the repeal of the Act. Freedom is to him much more 
precious than a guaranteed price for his wheat and oats. 
He would rather make a smaller profit if he might thereby 
escape the irksome attentions of departmental officials and 
agricultural committees. Most Englishmen, we are sure, 
will sympathize with him, after their experience of red-tape, 
necessary of course, but still most irritating, during the war. 
The labourer, however, may well take a different view. He 
has benefited greatly by the State regulation of his industry, 
and he may well fear lest the repeal of the Corn Production 
Act should involve the loss of all that he has gained in the 
a five years. The rapid rise in the labourer’s wages, 

rought about by the Agricultural Wages Board, and the 
establishment of a uniform and compulsory eight-hour 
day have changed the whole aspect of rural life. Farm 
labourers, many of whom are highly skilled men, were 
ill-paid before the war, especially in the South and West, 
and their hours of work were sometimes unduly long. 
Nowadays they are comparatively well off, their families 
are better fed and much better clothed, and they have 
plenty of leisure. It would be tragic if the sudden rise in 
their standard of life were to prove illusory, and they were 
required to revert to their former condition. Their repre- 
sentatives in the House might well protest somewhat 
bitterly against the Government’s change of policy, which 
exposed the labourers to such risks. 

We do not believe that the farmers, in their own interests, 
will try to undo all that has been done for the labourers 
in the past few years. But it should be clear to both 
parties that some modification of existing arrangements 
will be necessary. The intelligent labourer must see that, 
in the long run, his class would not profit by a subsidized 
industry. If agriculture is to prosper, it must be inde- 
pendent of artificial aids. The nation is strongly averse 
from taxes on food for the protection of the farmer, nor 
can it afiord to pay £30,000,000 a year to encourage corn 
growing. Wages in the agricultural industry, as in every 
other, must depend in the long run on the product of that 
industry. The farmer cannot pay more in wages than 
he receives for the sale of what his farm yields. He must 
earn a reasonable remuneration for his capital and for 
his skill in management; if not, he will either convert 
his arable into pasture or give up his land and emigrate. 
There is then a natural and inevitable limit to the wages 
which the farm labourer can hope to receive. A farmer 
may be compelled by law to pay an artificially high mini- 
mum wage, but he cannot be compelled to employ as many 
men as before at that wage. The less efficient men will 
lose their jobs, as indeed has already happened in many 
villages, and the arable area is reduced, to the disadvantage 
of the whole community. It is obvious, from the recent 
discussion at the Wages Board, that wages have already 
been forced up by that body beyond the maximum which 
the industry can bear, and that the poorer land is going 
out of cultivation. If these elementary facts are grasped 
by the labourers, they will see that the abolition of the 
Wages Board, with its compulsory powers, need not be 
wholly disadvantageous to them. They certainly do not 
want to ruin the industry by which they live. 

The only practicable way of maintaining a decent 
standard of living for the workers ou the Jand lies through 
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friendly co-operation with the farmers. Both sides are 
now well organized, and they are now accustomed to 
deal with each other. If conciliation boards were set up 
in each county—perhaps with a national board as well— 
farmers and labourers should be perfectly capable of 
adjusting their differences without any interference on the 
part of the State. Other industries arrive at agreements 
about wages and conditions of labour without invoking 
the aid of a department, and there is no reason why the 
agricultural industry should not do the same. The 
farmers and the labourers are dependent upon each other, 
and there is much more personal contact between employer 
and employed than in other occupations. We decline to 
believe that the labourers’ unions are so ill-led and so 
impervious to the teachings of experience, or the farmers’ 
unions so devoid of practical good sense, that they must 
resort to the old and discredited weapons of the strike 
or the lock-out before they come to terms. We prefer to 
trust to the good feeling which has in the main characterized 
the relations between farmer and labourer. Their in- 
terests, rightly regarded, are the same, and they will surely 
find means of arranging their differences when the State 
subsidies and the State regulation of wages are alike 
abolished. 





THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


: i Report of the National Trust for Places of Historic 

Interest or Natural Beauty for 1921 is as fascinating 
as its predecessors. It shows considerable additions to 
that splendid National Gallery of Natural Pictures which 
the Trust has managed to accumulate for the delight, 
instruction, and, as we may truly say, for the ennoblement 
of the whole English-speaking race. The Trust is our sure 
rock of defence against the oblivion cast on noble buildings 
and noble scenes by time, indifference, and the defilements 
of vulgarity, folly, and neglect. 

What always interests one even more than the places 
already saved are the places in process of salvation. This 
year the Trust have a very excellent project for a purchase 
in the Lakes to commemorate Canon Rawnsley, and there 
seems to be every prospect of this admirable and appro- 
priate scheme being carried out. The Council has also 
taken up a project which appeals equally to the lover of 
beauty and the archaeologist—that is, the preservation of 
Cissbury Ring, near Worthing. Cissbury Ring is known 
throughout the world as the “ Sheffield of the Flint-industry 
in Neolithic times.” The flints, finished, half-finished, and 
“raw,” are still there to tell of the busy workings of 
Primitive Man. The following account of this “ white 
country ” of the New Stone Age is given by Mr. Hadrian 
Alleroft in his Earthworks of England :— 


‘‘Cissbury owed, and amongst archaeologists still owes, its 
celebrity to its flints, insomuch that it has been dubbed the 
Sheffield of the Flint-industry in Neolithic times. . . . 
Pitt-Rivers was the first to attempt the exploration of the 
camp, excavating portions of the defences and some twenty- 
five of the pits which, large and small, cover the western half 
of the area. He concluded that these pits were formed in 
the search for flint. Varying in diameter from 20 to 70 feet, 
all had basin-shaped floors, strewn with a profusion of flint 
flakes and implements in every stage of manufacture. When 
the original flat floor of the fosse was bared, there were found 
lying upon it flints of the same types. Subsequent excavations 
confirmed his conclusions, and revealed shafts sunk through 
the floors of the larger pits, exactly like those in the old flint 
workings (Grime’s Graves) near Brandon, one pit being thus 
connected underground with another like burrows in a rabbit- 
werren. It was further found that the rampart had been 
thrown up over similar pits, this proving that the site had 
been frequented by flint miners before the construction of the 
existing camp. Neolithic man in very early times found the 
flint on the spot peculiarly suited to his requirements. A 
fine blackstone of the very best quality, he handled it with 
a skill begotten of long practice, and the whole surface of the 
camp, area and ramparts alike, is strewn with flakes innumerable, 
end a careful search will generally find a specimen or two of 
the finished implements. In the north-western portion 
of the area have been found remains of Roman character, and 
interments of the same date were found in the valley called 
the Vineyard, but there is no evidence of any permanent occupa- 
tion of the spot by Roman troops, nor is it probable. . . . 
Cissbury is one of the oldest, if not actually the oldest, camp 
upon the South Downs: it is a work of the Early Neolithic 
Age.” 

The new gifts are choice and numerous, and Miss 
Chichester gives ninety-seven acres of land near her former 
gift of Morte Point in Devon, near Barnstaple Bay. It isa 








magnificent acquisition, and Miss Chichester deserves our 
gratitude to the full, Another definite gift is that by 
Mrs. Hamlyn, who has given Mount Pleasant, a beautiful 
field near Clovelly, as a memorial to the men of Clovelly 
who fell in the Great War. Mr. Thackeray Turner and 
his daughter, inspired as they always are by the true 
civic spirit towards open spaces, have given their rights in 
Witley Common to the Trust, and thus greatly increased 
the value of Hydon Ball. For ourselves, we cannot help 
feeling that one of the most fascinating acquisitions made 
this year by the Trust is that of the Cerne Giant, near 
Cerne Abbas, in Dorset. This is one of our most soul- 
shaking ancient monuments. It represents the figure 
of a man cut out of the chalk hillside near Dorchester. 
By the generosity of Mr. Pitt-Rivers, the Giant has been 
presented to the Trust. 

_ The Cerne Giant is, in our opinion, a priceless gift. There 
is something beautiful as well as terrible in this sketch 
in Natural Pastel. Primitive man’s conception of a 
Titan is a terrific thing, and seems to embody the 
spirit of Rodin and Michael Angelo. Is there any hope, 
we wonder, of the archaeologists being able to tell us about 
what period this awe-inspiring design was thrown upon the 
side of the Cerne Abbas Down? The gift of a beautiful 
landscape, by the presentation of a view-point, is always a 
matter of profound congratulation. It has a psychological 
as well as a physical interest. If a view is extensive 
enough, practically no one can destroy it, and yet public 
enjoyment for all time may often be secured by the purchase 
of a hillock that commands the wide prospect. That is 
what we obtain by the generous gift of Gover Hill by 
Sir William Geary. A minor acquisition of interest is the 
monument to the poet Gray in Stoke Poges Churchyard. 
It includes, besides the monument, several acres of the 
surrounding land. It should be noted also that additional 
land has been acquired at Waggoner’s Wells through the 
generosity of Mrs. Vertue. Eastbury Manor House, a 
fine old Elizabethan building near Barking, has been 
secured by the Trust. The members of the Trust will be 
glad, we feel sure, to hear that the building will be used as a 
club for the ex-Service men of Barking. It is always 
pleasant to hear of buildings preserved as national monu- 
ments being actually made use of and not merely sterilized. 
A building in use, if properly protected, has double the 
interest of a building out of use. 

Finally, the Trust has been able during the past year to 
add to its possessions in Wicken Fen. We are told, indeed, 
that only a small amount of fenland in this neighbourhood 
is now outside the control of the Trust :— 

‘‘ The improvement from the point of view of the naturalist 
and nature-lover has been most marked since the Trust came 
upon the scene, and the thanks of the members of -the Trust 
and the Council are due to the Local Committee of Management 
which has succeeded in accomplishing so much in rather 
difficult circumstances.” 


We may add to our review of the activities of the Trust that 
a special feature of this year’s report is a map showing the 
places held by the National Trust. It is interesting to 
note that by far the greatest number of the possessions of 
the Trust are to be found in the South of England. It is 
high time that the North, the Midlands, and Wales North 
and South should get busy in this good work. Their 
share of the map has a terribly anaemic look. Before we 
leave this fascinating subject we must point out a remark- 
able circumstance connected with the Trust. It is their 
thrift as well as their efficiency. For the sums required 
for their purchases in hand we are told that there is only 
£2,700 wanted. £2,000 of this is required for Cissbury 
Ring and £700 for Joiner’s Hall. We quote these figures 
as a proof of how careful the Trust is not to plunge into 
expenditure. This is the very best possible foundation 
for the appeal which the Trust makes for a larger working 
income from the annual subscriptions. “ A larger income 
is imperatively needed to meet the larger official and 
administrative expenses of the Society.” This part of the 
Report ends by an appeal which we desire to endorse in 
the warmest possible way. “It is particularly hoped that 
members will endeavour to interest their friends in the 
movement and persuade them to support the Trust.” In 
canvassing the Trust every member will be able to say 
truthfully to those he wishes to persuade to help that their 
money will not be thrown away, but will be zealously, nay 
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jealously, guarded, so as to ensure that the largest possible 
numb<t of places of historic interest or natural beauty may 
be preserved for future generations. 

We can well remember writing of the Trust some thirty- 
five years ago, and when there were only some six entries 
in what we may call the Gallery Catalogue. There are now 
eighty-eight. All of them are beautiful, and also, curiously 
enough, almost all of them are of historic interest. Though 
in theory there is a division in the work of the Trust, 
in practice there is none. What is historic seems always 
to be beautiful, and, perhaps not unnaturally, in a country 
like ours what is beautiful is always on historic ground. 
In going over the catalogue a curious reflection arises. 
When one goes through the catalogue of a great picture 
gallery, besides the great successes there is always a string 
of failures. There are the pictures that were badly pur- 
chased—* duds,” or forgeries, or follies, which the successors 
of former purchasing committees look upon with sad eyes. 
They ponder on what they could have got with the money 
which was lavished upon these miserable canvases. Not 
the gloomiest pessimist could look through the catalogue 
of the National Trust and entertain such feelings. Some 
thirty years ago the present writer asked a policeman at 
the National Gallery the whereabouts of a certain picture 
which he had heard had just been purchased by the Trustees 
of the National Gallery. The policeman knew nothing of 
it, and when informed that the papers had been full of the 
recent purchase and that it, therefore, must be somewhere 
in the Gallery, he replied: “ That’s nothing, sir. They 
buy lots of pictures, and when they’ve got them home 
they’re ashamed to hang them up.” The Executive of the 
National Trust have no failures to hide or disown—no 
cupboards in which to put away their little misfortunes. 

t only remains to be said that donations to the National 
Trust for specific or for general purposes should be sent to 
Mr. 8. H. Hamer, Secretary, the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, 25 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. Cheques and postal orders should be crossed 
“ National Provincial and Union Bank of England.” Let 
anyone who wishes to give a thankoffering or to raise a 
memorial to some one dear to him remember the National 
Trust. There is no worthier or more lasting memorial 

ssible than a gift of some beautiful place to public uses. 

odged with the National Trust, the memorial is dedicated 
for all time to the spirit of the English people. 





FASHIONS IN DULLNESS. 


HAT entertained our grandparents bores us. There 
are, as it were, fashions even in dullness. In the 
days when men spent hours a day sitting at the dinner- 
table, life was, we suppose, in the class which can eat 
whatever it likes, not much less happy or gay than it is now ; 
but oh! how wearisome hours so spent would seem to 
even the greediest of us. No wonder that drinking was 
common! We feel as we imagine ourselves in their place 
that to have sat out even the first two hours without the 
cheering effects of alcohol would have been difficult ; to 
endure the last one or two without its later narcotic spell 
would seem from our present standpoint wellnigh im- 
possible. Imagine knowing when one sat down to table 
at four o’clock in the afternoon that nine or ten might 
find one still sitting! One supposes that the finer spirits 
“had their talk out” in a way that we do not attempt to 
do ; but what a penance those dinner hours must have been 
to the people who had nothing much to say and had a 
natural repugnance to going to bed “in liquor”’! 

We suppose—the old novels certainly give us to suppose 
—that society found “ staying out” quite as pleasant in 
Miss Austen’s time as we find it now. But with what 
sinkings of heart a young woman of to-day would set out 
upon a round of visits none of which were to be of less 
duration than a month! Perhaps the art of being guests 
and hosts was better understood in the days of these inter- 
minable visitations than it is now, when we seldom practise 
it at a stretch. Anyhow, Miss Austen’s heroines give an 





impression of equability of temper and seem to suffer less 
from monotony than the young women of the present 
century. 
delightful. ‘ 
Take, again, the older novels not of the first water— 
novels which were written to entertain our grandparents, 


What we should find very dull they found 








and which succecded perfectly in the attempt—how dull 
are the pages of reflection which they contain! To read 
them aloud is impossible. Their perusal is only fit to be 
undertaken by the practised skipper! Yet once these 
reflections were read with delight, and the parts we instinc- 
tively leave out were accounted the best. The heroes, or at 
any rate the heroines of these books, strike the Georgian 
as colourless in the extreme. Bunyan’s “ Young woman 
that was called Dull” comes constantly before our minds 
as we read. Even the great writers had a strange notion 
of what constitutes feminine attraction. Yet young men 
fell in love with the young ladies that they met in print 
rather more deeply and absurdly than they do now. Maggie 
Tulliver throws a spell for all time, but what heart to-day 
beats faster when preached at by Dinah Morris or corrected 
by Dorothea? They are the children of genius, and the 
marks of genius may yet be found upon them by the critic ; 
but to the ordinary uncritical reader who once found them 
adorable they seem dull—as dull as ditchwater. 

Life at the early Victorian Court was, as has lately been 
so ably proved to us, nothing but the glorified type of middle- 
class life everywhere. Society at present could not endure 
such monotony, but those who led it did not find it dull. 
To go back across the eighteenth century to the Restoration 
Period, that was of all others a time when all but the 
poor were gay ; but we cannot he!p admitting that though 
Pepys never wrote a dull page, he spent what we should 
have found some very dull evenings on the days when he 
was on his best behaviour. He found it pleasant and 
entertaining to have the maid and the footman in and 
practise singing with them. Who would care to spend an 
hour at that now? Pepys, however, records such hours 
as being superlatively pleasant. Later on, when music 
and indeed all the artistic pleasures of life were forbidden 
to servants, ladies and gentlemen enjoyed musical evenings 
which would now seem dull beyond belief. If we cannot 
have the best music we will have none, or anyhow unless 
we are trying to develop the musical susceptibilities of less 
cultivated persons than ourselves. The pleasures of teach- 
ing are very real, though the subject of education is not 
usually considered a very enlivening one. 

Soon a new generation will smile upon the “ dullness ” 
of our entertainments, both public and private. How 
was it possible, they will surely say, that thousands of 
people should have been content to watch a game of foot- 
ball, taking no part whatever in the contest unless by a 
little betting ? Cricket is obviously immortal; but will 
our children’s children use the golf courses for something 
else and talk lightly about a dull game? How could a 
sensible people read those snippets of news and odds-and- 
ends of comment and clever little bits of invention morning 
after morning in the penny Press to the exclusion of all 
other reading? Surely there will be a chorus of voices 
to say that. How could people be content to talk in such 
short sentences, every man claiming an innings every few 
seconds? the “ raconteurs ”’ of the future will incredulously 
demand. If we could overhear the young people of the 
future talking, they might be marvelling at the “ dullness” 
of all our pleasures—visits which were over before the guests 
got to know one another; balls at which a new sort of 
exclusiveness succeeded only in excluding variety, and 
literally wheels within wheels rendered the current cant 
of democracy ridiculous. Philosophic padding may once 
more be considered to grace a novel and immorality to 
disgrace a heroine. The humour we now think so sparkling 
is bound to become flat. Wit and humour are the cham- 
pagne of life, and, try as the social historian may, he is 
never able to renew the effervescence when once it has 
died down for fifty or sixty years. Some wine is so super- 
latively good that we can drink it flat, but only a little of 
that is produced in a century. 

But seriously, when all has been said that can be said 
about the wheel of fashion, where entertainment is con- 
cerned, is it not true that life as a whole is a little more 
amusing than it used to be, a little more amusing than 
ever it was before? There is one new feature in modern 
life which makes it possible to uphold such a theory. 
For the first time in social history the old and the young 
have approached near together. We have made in that 
matter some little attempt on the tyranny of time. Thought- 
less people say that respect and parental authority are dead ; 
but look what we have got in their place. For the older 
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generation, at any rate, life was never so little dull, but 
the more nervous among them still fear to rejoice too soon. 
Suppose in the midst of such rejoicing they find the wheel 
still on the turn and realize that they are beginning to 


bore the young. 





A CHINESE TEMPLE. 


HE temple at Cheung Chow, we had been told, was 
T worth seeing. Cheung Chow is a small island 
situated some eight miles to the south-west of Hong-Kong, 
and is occasionally visited by picnic parties in the hot 
weather. We, however, stopped there for a week, and so 
had plenty of time for exploring. Our bungalow—one of a 
solitary group of three—stood on the edge of the island 
facing the south, some two miles away from the little Chinese 
fishing village in the north-west corner, where the temple 
was to be found. When one calls a village “little” in 
China, one speaks comparatively; one means that it 
contains perhaps not more than 2,000 inhabitants, though 
packed in a space that an English village population of 
three or four hundred would consider congested. 

Squalid crowded houses, dirty narrow winding streets, 
swarming with people, and made narrower still by stalls 
laden with weird-looking objects, which were perhaps 
once fish or ducks, now split open and dried, or unmention- 
able derivatives from the internal anatomy of larger 
animals, do not suggest anything elegant or artistic. One 
is agreeably surprised, therefore, at the sight of a dainty 
little temple, standing in an open square, and looking clean 
and bright with coloured tiles and painted walls. 

The Chinaman, one is given to understand—and the 
statement seems true enough—has no real religious sense. 
If he is educated he has a philosophy, and if not he has 
but crude superstitions directed towards the vast swarm of 
demons and genii who preside over every detail of his daily 
life, and over every phenomenon of nature. The appear- 
ance of our temple seemed to belie this statement. Surely, 
we cried, this thing bears the same relationship to its squalid 
surroundings that the great Roman Catholic Church does 
to the little village which it towers over in Spain or Sicily 
or Malta; here is art and beauty and elegance, even 
cleanliness, all things of the spirit; and we walked in, 
reserving our examination of the exterior mural paintings 
till later. 

In the centre stands the usual table with the tall brass 
vases, lamps, and incense and joss-stick burners. These 
last are just little bowls of chased brass, half filled with 
sand into which the lighted sticks are stuck. Behind is an 
altar, with brass vessels also, and beyond again, in a wide 
niche, is a large gilt figure, of wood apparently, and of 
grotesque appearance, yet not inartistic. The general 
effect of the interior is not unpleasing, were it not for a 
profusion of tawdry red hangings and a litter here and 
there of banners and screens, palanquins, canopies, and 
umbrellas, embroidered with gold and coloured threads, 
waiting for the next feast-day processions—but one has 
seen something of the kind even in St. Peter’s. 

We proceeded to examine the interior wall paintings, but 
could make little of them. The subjects didn’t seem to be 
very religious, but it was not easy to make out what they 
were about. At the middle of the east wall was the entrance 
to a dainty little court, in the centre of which was a basin 
full of “sacred” coloured fish, and decked with green 
plants. On the walls of this court were large enamel 
plaques, with representations of a dragon and a tiger and 
other animals. But the signification of these things was 
all a mystery, and our “ boy ” could throw no light on it. 
We told him to question an “ official ” seated in business 
fashion behind a table spread with books, counters, and 
other articles; but they didn’t seem to understand one 
another’s language. Anyhow, there was nothing to be got 
out of him, apparently. After what seemed to be some 
mutual recriminations between these two, our “ boy ” 
suddenly announced that there was an “ interpreter” in 
the village, and we seized on this straw with delight, and 
sent off for him. 

The wait was rather a long one, and nothing happened 


during it. Nobody else came into the temple. The 
official sat stolidly doing nothing behind his table. We 


wandered round again and had a look at the exterior 
paintings. They were not very artistic, but appeared to 





represent various scenes of rural life. Some of those on 
the right might suggest bodily torture, judging by the 
attitudes, so we concluded, with reminiscences of the 
Temple of the Tooth at Kandy, that the whole was Heaven 
and Hell, the former, of course, being represented by the 
scenes of rural bliss. But we were wrong. The Chinaman 
is not concerned with Heaven or Hell, or at any rate he 
gets all he wants of both here below. 

Presently the “interpreter” came along, a young and 
bumptious individual, speaking pretty bad English. We 
led him first to the little court with the Dragon and the 
Tiger, these being the most obvious from the point of view 
of art, but the least so—to us—in meaning. 

“Oh, yes,” says our interpreter, with conscious pride, in 
answer to the “ boy’s ” attempts to explain what we want, 
“that, Dragon; that, Tiger’; and then, a little later, 
pointing to one of the scenic pictures: “That man, he 
givee him good kick, so,” illustrating the action quite 
unnecessarily. That was about all we could get out of 
him, and he seemed to think that the grievance was on his 
side, that we ought to have shown more appreciation of 
his knowledge of English. He had evidently hoped to 
show off before the official, who was regarding him 
quizzically. At length the official made some remarks, 
after which our interpreter turned to us with a bow, and 
said that if we wished to know more we would have to 
see the “ old man ”—that was what he called him—who might 
be induced to come round. This seemed hopeful, but as it 
was getting late we arranged for an interview the following 
day. 

The “ old man.” did not fail us, though he kept us waiting 
half an hour—maybe he had a different method of com- 
puting time. He was a most delightful old gentleman 
when he did come—a model for a Confucian sage, with his 
thin pointed grey beard, and wispy moustaches, shrivelled 
but hairless cheeks, and big black-rimmed spectacles, 
through which kindly black eyes gleamed beneath a high 
wrinkled brow. We really did get some information out 
of him, enough, when added to our slight previous knowledge 
of Chinese “ politics,” to make things intelligible, though 
it was difficult, for the interpreter could scarcely understand 
him, and we could scarcely understand the interpreter. 

We now examined the plaques in the little court more 
carefully. On one side was a great but mild-looking dragon 
playing with a small dragon. This, we were able to con- 
clude, represented the Imperial power in its benevolent 
aspect, in the relationship of parent to child, which is the 
basis of all Confucian ethics. The tiger, depicted with a 
stag, a dove, and a monkey, represents the imperial power 
in its military or police aspect, the monkey perhaps corre- 
sponding to the spirit of mischief and spite amongst men, 
which gives so much occasion for the paternal exercise of 
that power. Most of the scenic pictures on the other walls 
were merely illustrative of legends, whose chief aim was 
to demonstrate the benevolent activity of the “ priest.” 
Thus he saves two ladies from the clutches of Mongol 
robbers, or he reproves an old man for wanting to marry 
a young maid. The gentleman administering the kick 
is a priest who adopts this method of “rebuking” an 
erring brother—* Priest, he angry,” as our interpreter, 
again somewhat unnecessarily, expressed it; and there 
were other scenes, referring chiefly to stories about ancient 
kings and their wars and marriages, which were rather 
beyond our comprehension. As for the pictures on the 
exterior walls, they were but scenes of the industrial and 
social life of the mythical “Golden Age,” which every 
good Chinaman can help to bring back if he will but follow 
Confucian precepts—fishing, ploughing, fuel-cutting, chess- 
playing, and other games, marriages, feasts, and so forth. 
It is much the same idea as that illustrated by the plaques 
of Giotto’s Campanile at Florence; but where does God 
or religion come in inall this? Has the Chinaman, after all, 
no other religion than the Religion of Humanity ? What, 
then, were the altar tables, the joss-sticks and incense- 
burners and the gilt figure for ? 

We were fortunate enough to receive some enlightenment. 

Just after the “ old man” left us a worshipper came in. 
He was the first person we had seen enter during our visit 
besides one or two officials, and a few street urchins who 
followed us about from pure curiosity, and without any 
display of reverence towards anything. This individual 
was a rude, half-naked, rather wild-looking being—a 
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fisherman, no doubt. He obtained from the official, after 
payment of a small sum, a long cylindrical box, open at 
one end and filled with long sticks. One has used something 
of the kind in clubs and messes “ to cut for drinks.” Taking 
this box in both his hands, our fisherman kneels before the 
altar, and starts shaking it with a slight circular motion, at 
the same time muttering something, a charm presumably. 
The sticks in the box begin to sway and stir, and presently 
put jumps one of the bunch. The fisherman picks this up, 
and hands it to the priestly official at the table, who examines 
the marking or number on the end of it, and then refers 
to one of his ponderous volumes. It doesn’t take him 
long to find out what he wants, and in a few minutes our 
satisfied fisherman departs with a small slip of rice-paper 
whereon is daubed some “ written advice.” “ Tellee him 
where fish,” remarks our interpreter, laconically. 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it!” says R., one of our party. “ Well, 
I want to know when my promotion’s coming along.” 

A short explanation between the boy and the interpreter 
follows. The latter grins. “ He understand.” Then he 
speaks to the “ priest,” and he starts grinning, and, some- 
what to our surprise, hands the box to our irreverent friend. 

Not to be defeated, R. passes him back a dollar, and, to 
jhe huge delight of the street urchins, takes his stand— 
he declines to kneel—before the altar. Everything goes 
on as before, and presently he is in possession of his slip of 
paper “* Next year,” says the interpreter, encouragingly— 

ut it didn’t come off, I’m afraid. 

Such is the worship that appears to suffice for the simple 
mind of the inhabitant of Cheung Chow. His god, at any 
rate the only one he takes an interest in, is just the local 
demon, who will give him useful practical advice if properly 
approached. He does not even concern himself with 

o Ti, apparently, the pot-bellied god of treasure and mirth, 
though maybe there is a little image of that jovial spirit 
in a corner of his cabin; nor with the gentle Kwan-yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, usually depicted with a babe, so 
that the Jesuits mistook her for a Madonna; whilst as 
for that higher philosophy, expounded on the walls of his 
temple, not even the “ priests ” trouble themselves about 
it. There is the “ old man,” and one can only hope that 
he has passed on his lore to a successor, otherwise the next 
foreign visitor to the Temple of Cheung Chow, unless he 
be an expert in these matters, will be as much at sea as we 
were before that sage came to our assistance. 

A. $8. E_we.t-Sutrton. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
_— 
AN ECONOMIC DILEMMA AND THE WAY OUT.— 
II. BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Srr,—In dealing more fully, as I undertook to do last 
week, with Mr. Edgar Crammond’s recent address to the 
Institute of Bankers, I desire to say at the outset that I 
am about to take some liberties with it. Mr. Crammond 
es a most exhaustive survey not only of Britain’s 

ut of Europe’s economic position after the war with 
the object of demonstrating what, in the light of all the 
facts he placed before his hearers, should be our financial 
policy as a country. Therefore he both wisely and con- 
sistently dealt with a number of points which were germane 
to that matter, including, for example, the probable effect 
upon international trade of the present state of inter- 
national indebtedness, including the huge German repara- 
tion payments. In this letter, however, I propose to deal 
only with some of those figures and facts which he gave 
concerning our own changed position since the war, my 
object being to demonstrate that, however natural may 
be the desire of the community, and especially of the wage- 
earners, to enjoy greater leisure and higher standards of 
comfort than before the war, those desires are inconsistent 
with the facts of the situation, and that if persisted in 
they threaten insolvency. Rather should the wage- 


earners concentrate, first, upon the best means for securing 
a rapid creation of new wealth, and then upon obtaining 
a@ sure guarantee for an adequate share in such fresh 
wealth in return for such sacrifices as may have to be made 
at the present time to ensure future prosperity. 

The question of our present relative solvency or prosperity 





to the pre-war period can be demonstrated along various 
lines. There is, for example, what might be termed the 
local standpoint as measured by our saving power after 
all expenses, including taxation, maintenance, &c., have 
been met. Then there is what is really a far more im. 
portant standpoint—namely, the question of how we stand 
when, after paying foreign nations for all that we have 
received and debiting them with all that we have supplied 
to them in goods and services, we strike a balance. Mr. 
Crammond applies not only these two but many other 
tests of the position, and, as I said in my last letter, his 
conclusions merit the more careful consideration because 
of his widely recognized optimism. 

Dealing first with the more important aspect of the 
position—namely, our trade balance as compared with 
that for 1913—Mr. Crammond showed that whereas in the 
year before the war our excess of visible imports of com- 
modities over exports was only £146,000,000, the excess 
last year was £378,000,000, in spite of the activity in our 
export trade that year, and, as we all know, there has since 
been a terrible slump in our trade. It is true that the 
position is somewhat improved by our invisible exports 
in the shape of freights, yet not only have freights now 
fallen, but I do not quite see what allowance Mr. Crammond 
has made for the shipping services of other nations. Here, 
then, we see in this great increase in the excess of our 
imports of commodities over our exports, together with 
the fact that we also receive less interest on our holding 
of foreign securities (because we sold nearly £1,000,000,000 
during the war), and are in debt to America for about 
one thousand millions, one explanation of why we no 
longer have the same margin for saving surplus wealth 
which existed before the war, and it has been this surplus 
wealth—be it remembered—which hitherto has provided 
the fund out of which fresh industrial enterprises at home 
have been financed, and out of which we have also financed 
activities overseas, which in their turn have stimulated 
our industrial prosperity at home. In this connexion 
Mr. Crammond makes a most excellent and practical point 
when he cites figures showing that years of trade activity 
here and a growth in our exports have invariably followed 
the years when we have used a portion of our surplus 
wealth in financing the developments of other countries. 

Having shown how greatly the position has changed in 
regard to the nature of our trade balance since 1913, 
Mr. Crammond then demonstrates by balance-sheet 
methods the part played by the huge increase in national 
expenditure. The figures he gave are only too familiar, 
but the percentage movements are most striking. A few 
years before the war, National Services, that is Government 
and Local Government expenditure combined, absorbed 
about 84 per cent. of the total estimated national income. 
To-day they demand about 32 per cent. Small wonder, 
therefore, if this great diversion of expenditure from 
productive to non-productive purposes should be depleting 
our savings and impoverishing the very life-blood of our 
industries. Moreover, even when all allowance is made 
for such of our present military expenditure which we may 
fairly hope is temporary in character, it is evident that the 
paralysing influence of Socialistic finance has been and 
still is an active one. Let it be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the terms “ Socialistic ” and “ Paralysing ” are 
not Mr. Crammond’s but my own. He was most careful 
to make his address of a purely statistical character, and 
the point I am now referring to he dealt with under the 
head of “ Growth of Cost of Social Services.” Not only, 
however, is the growth in itself alarming, but I suggest 
that the magnitude and the character of the items justifies 
my expression of “ Socialistic” rather than “ Social,” 
and that the term “ paralysis” is justified by the effect 
which these outlays appear to have had upon the spirit 
and the energy of those for whose benefit they were 
apparently intended. 

Under this head of “ Social Services ” the total expanded 
from £20,000,000 in 1891 to £32,000,000 in 1910, an 
interval of twenty years, while by 1911, just after the 
famous Lloyd George Budget, they had risen to £55,000,000. 
To-day they stand at £143,000,000, and it would be hard 
to say, on glancing over the items, where reproductive 
activities appear, unless it is under the head of Education. 
I know it is rank heresy to declare that the nation does not 
get, and never has got, a return for its money under this 
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head, but nevertheless, and judging from the great progress 
in our economic strength in the early Victorian days, 
when education, like every other good thing, was not 
easy of attainment, it is rather difficult, I must confess, to 
work out a calculation demonstrating what we owe to 
expenditure upon free education! Very possibly the 
fault is to be found in the way it has been done—but 
there it is. Small wonder, however, that in view of this 
colossal growth in purely “ social”’ expenditure that Mr. 
Crammond should add to his admirable statement of 
figures the following comment :— 

“We must recognize that for the time being we have reached 
the limit of our capacity in respect ui these Social Services, 
and until the national production shows a sufficient margin 
over the consumption, we are not in a position to undertake 
any further Social Services, and, in fact, we shall have largely to 
curtail the expenditure already sanctioned.” 

By his masterly and practical marshalling of figures, 
demonstrating beyond all question the precise economic 
position of the country as compared with the pre-war 
period, I consider that Mr. Crammond has rendered a real 
public service (for the work of research must have been 
great), for it provides a starting-point for determining 
what is most needed in any attempt to deal with the 
present position. The first essential is for every section 
of the community to face the facts, for to refuse to act 
in accordance with them is to court inevitable disaster. 
I suggest there are three main groups whom these facts 
concern, and upon whose action our economic—and therefore 
our political—future depends. These groups, placing 
them in what I believe to be their right order, are :— 

The Government. 
Capitalists or Employers, 
The Wage-earners. 

The Government must at once curtail ruthlessly its 
expenditure, and not least its expenditure upon “ Social 
Services,” or industry and the very power of the country 
to create fresh wealth will inevitably be strangled. The 
employer and capitalist, in the light of the lawful aspira- 
tions of the wage-earners, must do everything possible to 
restore the confidence which is essential for successful 
co-operation, and must, by some kind of profit-sharing, 
guarantee to the workers an adequate share in future 
prosperity in return for present discomforts. For, as 
regards the third group, the wage-earners, I must speak 
quite frankly, and say that inasmuch as they have—in 
their degree—profiteered during the war, a period of dis- 
comfort is inevitable. Its duration and extent, however, 
will depend upon the readiness with which it is faced, and 
the willingness on the part of the wage-carners to say 
good-bye to the ca’ canny policy and substitute for it the 
watchwords of Hard Work and Efficiency. Ambition ? 
Yes! A striving for a higher standard of living? By all 
means. But let it be an intelligent ambition and striving ! 
From the highest to the lowest it is certain that a recovery 
from the ills of the war can only be accomplished by 
retrenchment, sacrifice, and hard work. What the wage- 
earners should do is to base their policy not upon impossible 
present demands, but upon a definite and carefully reasoned 
demand for a share in the future prosperity of the industry 
of the country for which all must now be striving. That 
demand would be reasonable, and therefore it would 
eventually succeed because public opinion would endorse it. 
-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ArtTHur W. Kippy. 

The City, July 6th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_=f———— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] a 

W. WARDE FOWLER: A PERSONAL RECORD. 
(To tHE EpiTor or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Str,—That the death of Warde Fowler, at the ripe age of 
seventy-four, has deprived the world alike of scholarship and 
of natural history of one of its most attractive pictures was 
promptly recognized when he died in his beloved home at 
Kingham on June 15th. The account of him which appeared 
in the Times on the following day must have given pleasure 
to his many friends, and have opened the eyes of many who did 
not know him personally to his rare qualities of mind and 
heart. As one who had enjoyed the privilege of his friendship 





for more than thirty years, I feel moved to supplement the 
portrait, so skilfully and sympathetically drawn, by some 
impressions of my own intercourse with him during that period. 

Our acquaintance began when, about 1887, he sent to me, 
at the suggestion of a friend, those stories about birds which 
were published a year later as Tales of the Birds. I had 
already come across A Year With the Birds, by an Oxford 
Tutor, and was delighted to find myself in touch with the 
author of that charming and enlightening book, of which my 
firm soon afterwards published an edition under his name. It 
was not long before I became his guest at Eincoln, and had 
the great pleasure not only of long talks about men and books, 
old and new, but also of accompanying him in many a walk in 
and about Oxford, in which he gradually taught me the notes 
of most of his beloved songsters. It was truly wonderful that, 
with the deafness from which he already suffered, he should 
have been able to hear these songs, but none of the higher 
notes, in their infinite variety, seemed to escape him, although 
he could not hear either the cuckoo or the corncrake. He had 
his own way of describing some of these notes, likening, for 
instance, the chaffinch’s song with its tripping notes and 
sudden pause to the run and delivery of a bowler, and the 
greenfinch’s wheezing call-note to a “snore.” Among many 
such Oxford rambles I remember one in particular, which took 
in Bablock Hythe and Cumnor, and had for a main objeet 
the identification of Matthew Arnold’s famous “ tree” in The 
Scholar Gypsy. Fowler had no doubt as to its being a certain 
elm which now stands, though Arnold himself in later years 
would not be drawn on the subject. An old pair of opera- 
glasses was his constant companion on these walks, and it was 
by no means only the birds which attracted his keen observa- 
tion. He would call one’s attention to any uncommon flower or 
butterfly, or to the ridge and furrow in the grass fields which 
betrayed the old system of cultivation. 

One could not be long in Fowler’s society without hearing of 
the home which he had established for himself at Kingham, on 
the edge of the Cotswolds, as a refuge from the stress of his 
work as a college tutor. I do not remember exactly when I 
first visited him there, but for some twenty years in succession 
I spent a week-end with him in August and became familiar 
with all his favourite haunts. Sometimes on the Saturday 
afternoon we would play a round of golf on the hills above, but 
more often our recreation was a walk, and we must have 
covered all the country round within a reasonable radius, not 
to speak of the shorter rambles along the Evenlode, and by the 
meadows near the house, or along the railway to the osier-bed, 
where he made his memorable study of the marsh warbler. I 
soon understood Fowler’s love for the Cotswolds, with their 
hills and woods, their charming stone-built villages and old 
churches, their wide distances, and invigorating air. Sometimes 
we would go further afield, and I recall one delightful day 
when we went by train to Chipping Campden, and walked from 
that most picturesque village to the even more famous Broad- 
way, but to Fowler’s great disappointment were robbed by a 
malicious mist of the great view, from the hill above Campden, 
of the distant mountains of Wales, and I know not how many 
counties. 

As his walking powers diminished, he would fall 
carriage, which enabled us to cover more ground in 
bourhood of Kingham. Once, for instance, we got as far as 
the lovely: Tudor mansion of Compton Wynyates. After the 
delivery of his Gifford Lectures on ‘ The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People,” he acquired, through the fees received 
for the lectures, the use of a roomy landau, which he called 
his “Gifford” in acknowledgment of its origin. This added 
much to his pleasure, for it enabled him on occasion to take 
on these expeditions the sister who was for co many years his 
devoted companion. 

The mention of Miss Fowler’s name will recall to all who 
had the privilege of visiting that peaceful home the beautiful 
relation between the brother and sister. She, too, was deaf, 
but the understanding between them was perfect, and to see 
them sit side by side at the piano and play Bach or Mozart, 
with a musical feeling which more than compensated for any 
lack in technique, was an experience not to be forgotten. More 
I dare hardly say, when I remember the blow which fell upon 
him that winter’s day some three years ago, when this happy 
communion was cut short by her sudden death. Fortunately, 
two younger sisters were able to make their home with him in 
his last two years of increasing infirmity. 

It is difficult to define the atmosphere of that Kingham home, 
but one always came away the better for its influence. There 
was a gentle radiance about Fowler himself which made itself 
felt in all he said and did. His talk, whether of books or 
music or natural history, was always fresh and as from a well- 
stored mind. He had his prejudices, no doubt, and could be 
severe against pretentiousness or insincerity, but his nature 
was of the kindliest, and was reflected in his smile and in the 
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expression of the eyes, which beamed through his spectacles. 
He was always eager to hear of anything new and promising 
in the field of literature or scholarship, but above all he liked 
to speak of his old Lincoln pupils, with many of whom he kept 
up a constant correspondence, and who repaid his interest in 
their welfare by affectionate devotion. . 

The mention of the college, which filled so large a place in 
his life, prompts me to record with gratitude how, largely 
through his influence, I became a supernumerary member 
thereof when, in 1903, the University of Oxford gave me an 
honorary degree. From that time onwards I had the privilege, 
which to a non-university man was great, of staying within 
its walls and taking part year after year in the annual gaudy 
when, while his health lasted, Fowler’s own speech about past 
and present members of the college was always an attractive 
feature. When later I was admitted an Honorary Fellow the 
tie became closer, and many of the old tutor and sub-rector’s 
colleagues became my valued friends. The last gaudy with 
which I associate him was honoured by the presence of my old 
friend Lord Morley, who will not, I am snre, have forgotten the 
warm welcome he received in his old college. 

No record of Fowler would be complete without reference to 
his love for dogs and children. The famous fox-terrier “ Billy,” 
to whose life and character a charming tribute was paid by his 
master under the title “ A Four-footed Oddity ” in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for December, 1898 (when his friend Mowbray Morris 
was editor), I hardly knew, but I saw much of the two succes- 
sive Lummies, West Highland terriers, who were his constant 
companions at Kingham. Like Billy, these dogs, though quite 
civil to his friends, recognized their master as the person to 
whom they were really responsible, and never seemed quite con- 
tented in his absence. No one who ever saw him with children 
could doubt his wonderful sympathy with them, and I cherish 
the recollection of a visit he paid to us in London more than 
thirty years ago, when my two little boys, already familiar 
with his Tales of the Birds, sat one on either side of him to hear 
further stories. It was not only as manager that he took so 
keen an interest in the school children of Kingham, for he 
loved to get into talk with the boys he met in the country lanes, 
and to arouse their interest in birds, flowers, or any natural 
object. 

But I must bring these recollections to a close, only hoping 
that, desultory as they are, they may recall to some of his 
friends the traits which made him s0 lovable. I have said 
nothing of his later books, whether on natural history or on his 
favourite Romans, though many of them are associated in my 
mind with the characteristic letters which they brought from 
the author: nothing of our common admiration of Bach, of 
Mozart, and of Jane Austen’s novels. I can barely refer to two 
delightful visits he paid to us at our moorland home in York- 
shire, where we never welcomed a more congenial guest. But 
I will end by quoting a passage from his very last note to me, 
written on May 16th of the present year, barely a month before 
his death: “‘ Here I am still, existing and letter-writing and 
locking at the movements of the birds outside in the garden.” 
Could there be a more charming picture of the gentle scholar, 
no longer able to move about, but still keeping touch with his 
old friends and his beloved birds?—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Athenaeum. Gerorce A. MacmILiay. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest your correspondent’s 
letter (appearing in your issue of the 25th ult.) on the subject 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Mr. Simpson assures us, from 
his daily experience at Peking, that Japan represents all her 
actions as being backed up by Britain, and that consequently 
China suffers from a combined Anglo-Japanese form of aggres- 
sion. The fact is quite contrary to the statement of Mr. 
Simpson. It is well known that there has been not only a 
lack of common action between the British and Japanese there, 
bunt also that the British have often acted in direct opposition 
to the Japanese policy, while the Japanese support the English 
policy, The most striking example is that of the Chinese 
revo*ution, when the British openly showed their sympathy for 
Youag China and the revolutionaries, while Japan was opposed 
to them. The result of this discordance in policy has con- 
tributed largely ever since to the bad state of the whole 
country, which has been rent in twain by internal dissensions. 
Hence, on account of the lack of a common policy, the state of 
chaos grows steadily from bad to worse, to the detriment of 
the commercial interests of all foreigners in China, particu- 
larly of the Japanese and British. 

The Japanese point of view is that unless at least the 
Japanese and the British can produce a policy which will 
assist China, it is hopeless to imagine that other nations can, 
although Mr. Simpson maintains that the regeneration of 
China is impossible so long as the Anglo-Japanese alliance 








exists. It should be remembered that the alliance has as its 
object the maintenance of peace and order in the Far East, and 
only these conditions will preserve China’s future. China’s 
real hopes of ultimate unity and good government must there. 
fore rest in the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, and in 
the adoption of a common policy by the two allies. I also 
learn on good authority that Mr. Simpson has no official 
mission from the Chinese Government, but has proceeded to 
England at his own request on leave of absence. Moreover, he 
was engaged by the Chinese Government as statistical expert, 
and not as political adviser.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Okamoto 
(Special London correspondent of the Asahi, Osaka). 

[If the facts in regard to Mr. Simpson’s position are as stated 
by our correspondent, we do not think that the value of hig 
testimony would be injuriously affected. His lack of officig) 
recognition, if there is such lack, would give him greater free. 
dom and independence of view.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE PALESTINE BLUNDER. 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Fair, just, and impartial criticism is what every move- 
ment welcomes. But the criticism which you published under 
the above caption is lacking in every one of these qualities— 
and I cannot refrain from protesting against the evil influence 
it must exert, appearing, as it does, in the columns of a paper 
of such standing as the Spectator. I will not concern myself 
with the opinions stated therein, but confine myself to state- 
ments of fact, in which you apparently rely on the credibility 
(or worse) of your readers. You state? “ We are very likely 
preparing for ourselves an expenditure not of tens but of 
hundreds of millions in the near future.’’ The military expendi- 
ture for Palestine this year is, according to Mr. Churchill, 
£4,500,000, of which, however, £2,000,000 represents the cost of 
the repatriation and demobilization of Indian troops. Next 
year the expenditure will only amount to £2,500,000, and, as 
Mr. Churchill pointed out, if the troops were not in Palestine 
they would be elsewhere. Your hundreds of millions is based 
on a wild hypothesis which rests on even less foundation than 
the assertion that the Jaffa riots were caused by the Com- 
munist Party—a statement which is now known to be absolutely 
untrue, but which forms the basis of an official communiqué as 
misleading as the first report of the Battle of Sutland. 

Your “well-informed” correspondent states that immi- 
grants have been coming into the country at the rate of a 
thousand a month. According to Mr. Churchill, they numbered 
seven thousand last year—only five thousand less than the 
figures you furnish. Equally misleading is your assertion that 
the administration is in Jewish hands. The only Jewish officials 
in important posts are the Legal Secretary (Mr. Norman Bent- 
wich) and the Director of Supplies (Lieut.-Colonel H. J. 
Solomon, O.B.E., M.C.). Both these gentlemen were born in Eng- 
land of parents born in this country and educated at English 
public schools. The former had a most distinguished scholastic 
career and did excellent service during the war. The latter has 
spent his life in the Service. According to your conception, 
because they happen to be Jews they are debarred from holding 
posts in Palestine. Are we living in the twentieth century or 
the eighteenth? Equally misleading is the manner in which 
you “ lump” Arabs and Christians together as if their numbers 
were equal. As you, should know, the latter are only numeri- 
cally equal to the Jews. Their rights in Palestine are unchal- 
lenged, but in what consists the superiority of their claims? 
The scandal of their deadly feuds, particularly at Easter time, 
in which Turkish soldiers had always to intervene, is con- 
veniently forgotten. 

I have trespassed long enough on your valuable space. Anti- 
Semitism is all the more malicious and insidious when it 
appears in the guise of the “ candid friend.” Nobody reading 
your article would imagine that for centuries past Palestine 
has becn a waste-land, thanks to Turkish misrule, that the few 
oases uf culture are the work of Jewish Colonists, or that the 
Jews were anything but newcomers to a land to which they have 
as much claim (I do not say more than) as the Arabs and 
Christians whose claims alone you consider worthy of considera- 
tion. The sacrifice of untold lives, including thousands of 
British and French Jews, for a “scrap of paper” has apparently 
no significance when the “scrap of paper” involved only con- 
cerns that race which gave the world those doctrines from which 
all true religion is derived and which is the universal scapegoat 
for every blunder and crime of those who claim to be Christian 
nations.—I am, Sir, &c., Sipney SALomon. 

4 Nottingham Mansions, W.1. 


[To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—In your issue of June 25th, in an article on “ The Pales: 
tine Blunder,” the writer quotes the greater part of my letter 
in the Jewish Chronicle in support of the opinions expressed in 
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his article. He even considers my letter as a suitable postscript 
to his lamentations over the Government’s Palestine blunders. 
I fail to see any resemblance between the main ideas in the 
article and those of my letter. In my humble opinion, the 
Balfour declaration, the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and the employment of Jews in the Palestine administration 
constitute a very clever piece of statesmanship on the part of 
our Government. The Balfour declaration was made at a time 
when the Allies’ cause required a moral stimulus. We entered 
the war with the cry that we had no selfish aims, that we only 
wanted to free the world from militarism, not only for the 
good of ourselves, but even for the ultimate good of our enemies. 
There were sceptics in th ) neutral countries. Some might still 
remember that even ex-lresident Wilson about three months 
before the entrance of the United States into the struggle said: 
“That, although the war was going on for nearly three years, 
he still did not know what it was all about.’’ What better 
demonstration could the Allies at that time have given to the 
world of their noble intentions than the Balfour declaration? 
It discomfited the enemy morally, and it almost compelled the 
neutrals to believe in our sincerity. Who would dare to say 
that it had no effect at all on the decision of the United States? 

The appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel was also a clever 
move. Who but he could have better performed the task of 
squashing the hope for a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine 
when that became the inevitable policy of our Government? 
Had a Christian or Mohammedan been High Commissioner, we 
Jews might have blamed him for what had transpired. But 
here we have one of our own race and an ardent Zionist! Surely 
he must have tried his best for our ideal; but, unfortunately, 
circumstances turned out against him and us. The employment 
of Jews in the Administration is justifiable from the standpoint 
of efficiency. Would it have been more businesslike to employ 
half+ivilized Arabs or Englishmen of the Joseph Sedley type? 
So you see, Mr, Editor, that, unlike the writer of the article, 
I have no fault to find with our Government (except with their 
leniency towards the Jeruealem and Jafia pogromtchicks). I 
also resent the writer’s statement that we Jews are beginning 
to hate the English nation. Some of us might deplore the 
reactionary tendencies of our policy at home and abroad into 
which the war and its after-effects have driven us. Others 
might be vexed because they cannot get impossibilities, But, with 
all her faults, England is still the country to which we lift our 
eyes for protection from the tigers and wolves who would 
devour us.—I am, Sir, &c., Josera Fixn. 

15 Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E.?7. 

[Could there be stronger support than these two letters for 
the anxiety we feel and have expressed in regard to the spirit 
in which the Zionists are interpreting Mr. Balfour’s guarded 
declaration? The assumption that if we sent English adminis- 
trators to Palestine they would be Jos Sedleys is a gem in the 
literature of insult.—Ep. Spectator.] 

* THE MURDER OF CANON FINLAY. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,—I have just seen your issue of June 18th, and I find in it 
some statements calculated to do widespread mischief. The first 
statement, i.e., that the lamentable murder of the Rev. John 
Finlay on the night of June 11th was perpetrated by an armed 
gang of Sinn Feiners. Even Sinn Feiners, according to your 
English law, are not guilty till they are proved guilty, and 
there is no evidence whatsoever that Sinn Fein had anything 
to do with the murder, Anyone can be murdered in Ireland 
nowadays, when the civilian population is entirely unprotected, 
by anyone, and the murderer is secure in the knbwledge that 
the murder will be imputed either to Sinn Fein or the Black- 
and-Tans. The ececond statement is: “We have heard no 
protests from the Romish Church against this deliberate 
butchery.” Sir, if you had any knowledge of what is happening 
in Ireland you would know that this murder has been 
denounced in the etrongest terms by the priests of the district 
from their altars, as the hierarchy and priesthood of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland have been denouncing murders by 
whomsoever committed during the last two unhappy years. 
The third statement is the most mischievous of all. Surely it 
is as reckless a statement as has ever appeared in a newspaper 
which would call itself responsible. It is this: “There will 
soon be no Protestants left in the Sinn Fein area.” This, Sir, 
is absolutely false. The Irish Catholics have never persecuted 
in the name of God. During the course of a fairly long life I 
have never known a case of an Irish Protestant being perse- 
cuted or disliked by Irish Catholics because of his religion. 
There are many Protestants in the ranks of Sinn Fein. The 
artificial barriers set up between the religions in Ireland in 
the old days have disappeared or are disappearing. It is only 
in Belfast: they remain, The Protestants of the South and 
West have been making public statements for years that they 
have lived in amity with their Catholic neighbours, and have 











no fear of them. As for your further comments on Belfast, 
allow me to point out to you that the three men killed in the 
rioting following the informal opening of the Northern Parlia- 
ment were Catholics. To read your comments one would sup- 
pose that you had never heard of Orangemen or Orange rioting. 
I write this letter because I know the Spectator to have a wide 
circulation. I hope you will allow your readers to hear a word 
on the Irish side.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Karnarine Tynan Hixson. 

Sylvanmount, Shankill, Co. Dublin. 

[(1) Who but the Sinn Feiners would have murdered a 
popular old Protestant clergyman? (2) We have already re- 
corded the fact that the local Roman Catholic clergy expressed 
their horror at the crime. But Mrs. Hinkson unfortunately gces 
too far in saying that the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
as a body has denounced the murders committed by Sinn 
Fein. Its principal theological organ has, on the contrary, 
justified political murder. (3) We can only judge the Sinn 
Feiners by their actions. We have a list of at least twenty-four 
Protestants who were deliberately murdered by Sinn Feiners 
between January Ist and June 12th last, and every day adds to 
the number of these crimes.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GENTLE ART OF LEG-PULLING IN IRELAND. 
(To tus Eprror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—With reference to the Spectator of June 4th, I should 


like to make the following remarks: If Mrs. Eleanor 
Acland had been at Clonakilty akout nine months ago 
she would have seen “with her own eyes” an example 
of English brutality compared to which the seizure of 
thirty bedsteads by the Auxiliary Police is nothing. It con- 


sisted of a procession of aged paupers (one in a wheelbarrow) 
placards, “ We are homeless, give us food and 
The paupers stated they had been turned out of the 
workhouse by the military, and that no more pathetic sight 
had been seen since the days of Cromwell. It was, however, a 
leg-pull. The military had to take over an extra portion of the 
workhouse, but there was plenty of recom left for the inmates, 
Placards were prepared in 


carrying 
shelter.” 


and ample warning was given. 
advance, and two paupers were instructed to remain in bed in 
anticipation of the military having to eject them. Unfor- 
tunately, after two days they got up and the troops quietly 
moved in. The 
placards and wheelbarrow produced. 
themselves and got very drunk on the hospitality afforded by 
Tho following day they were 
Perhaps 


procession was immediately formed and the 
The paupers enjoyed 


the sympathetic inhabitants. 
back in the workhouse, where there was ample room. 
the bedstead incident was engineered in a similar manner. 


I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 





SINN FEIN: A CANADIAN VIEW. 
[To THe Epiror oF tHE “* SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—At one time there was widespread sympathy for the Irish 
“ cause’ among all classes of Canadian people. Now one never 
hears a Protestant express anything but horror and detestation 
for the Celtic Irish and their orgy of cowardly assassination. 
What we cannot understand is the position taken by a number 
of your intellectuals, such as Mr. Asquith, Sir John Simon, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Mr. H. G. Wells, et al., who have bedevilled the 
question in the United States and done their country a grievous 
injury thereby—many Americans thinking there must be some 
oppression of Ireland when these men so fiercely denounce 
their country’s policy. If their attitude is actuated by political 
or religious rancour it partakes of the wickedness of treason, 
as it tends to sow dissension between Britain and the United 
States and encourages the Sinn Fein murder-gang in Ireland. 
After the extremely liberal offers Britain has made Southern 
Ireland we see here that those who wield the power in that 
Catholic section do not wish for any just settlement, and we 
marvel that the British Government dees not stamp them out 
ruthlessly, as the United States or Canada would do were they 
troubled with such murderous traitors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ontario. Jossra Hoasen. 





SPORT AND BARBARISM. 
[To tHE Epitor or tHE “ SpecTator.’’] 
Srr,—On a day when many columns of the newspapers are filled 
with descriptive narratives of the great boxing match, it may 
perhaps be permitted to one who has been all his life through 
a lover of pure sport to express the regret which he feels, and 
a good many other persons he thinks must feel with him, at 
the recrudescence of crvel and brutal forms of sport. ‘The 
nations of Europe and the United States would seem in their 
amusements to be in danger of lapsing into a state not far 
removed from barbarism. Boxing matches to-day, with their 
huge pecuniary stakes and their vast attendances, in which 
the proportion of women to men is said to be constantly 
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increasing, reproduce, and indeed in some respects exaggerate, 
the undeniable evils of the old prize-ring. It is not long since 
a revival of pigeon-shooting in its least sportsmanlike form was 
threatened, and not without difficulty prevented, at Monte 
Carlo. But the worst feature is the importation of the Spanish 
bull-fight into France. The correspondent of the Times in 
Paris reported so lately as June 27th that “ At the opening of 
yesterday’s bull-fight at Béziers (Herault), the Spanish matador 
Flores was disarmed by a bull, which then made a terrific lunge 
at him, penetrating his right lung with its horn. The matador 
was carried to hospital in a dying condition, but the corrida 
continued amid the acclamations of 20,000 spectators.” 
Humanity, or the mitigation of cruelty as far as possible in 
amusements, has been generally regarded as a distinguishing 
mark of civilization. What is to be said now?—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. Wetton. 





BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S COSTS IN THE WAKEFORD 
APPEAL. 
(To tre Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.”’) 

Str,—As I see that there is a meeting of the National Church 
Assembly during the next fortnight in London, may I trespass 
on your columns again to remind Christian Churchmen 
throughout England that we still require over £2,000 to re- 
imburse the Bishop of Lincoln for the ruinous costs of the 
very unnecessary appeal in the Wakeford case? We have 
received a generous response to our public appeal from many of 
those who can afford only very small donations with very 
sympathetic letters, but I regret that we have received only a 
very few subscriptions from prominent Churchmen who can 
well afford to contribute, but perhaps they may have mislaid 
or overlooked the appeal in the Press or the circular sent to 
them by some of our friends. Subscriptions will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by Mr. Eustace Abel Smith at the 
National Provincial and Union Bank, Lincoln, or by the Dean 
of Lincoln and myself, the honorary secretaries.—I am, Sir, 
ke., HeEneAce. 


Hainton Hall, Lincoln, 





THE WOMAN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I am hoping for a generous response this year to the 
appeal you so kindly permit me to make in the pages of the 
Spectator for the Woman’s Holiday Fund, for we are badly in 
need of money. We have once again started a special home 
for mothers and babies. This was a very successful feature of 
our work before the war, but it had to be abandoned when our 
house at Herne Bay was taken over by the military. A house 
has now been secured at St. Leonards-on-Sea, where good work 
is being done, but the heavy increase in the prices of all 
supplies, of wages, and of railway fares, greatly limits our 
powers, and we cannot assist half as many women as was our 
wont in better days. Some seem to think that there are no 
poor now, but when we go amongst the people ourselves this 
happy impression is soon swept away. Wages have indeed 
risen, but so have prices of commodities, while there are many 
women who cannot get employment at any price. Those who 
most deserve help say least about it, and have to be sought for, 
a work done by our helpers in various poor districts. That the 
results of a comfortable holiday, both as regards health and 
happiness, are enormous is fully proved by the letters of 
thanks received from the women themselves. Those without 
children go to different homes and lodgings by the sea or in the 
country, and all pay as much as they can possibly afford 
towards their expenses. The cost of one “ week-end,” with its 
tips and taxis and railway fares, will make at least one woman 
—perhaps two—fit to bear the burden of next winter’s toil and 
stress. I know I shall not appeal in vain. Subscriptions and 
donations should be sent to the Secretary, 76 Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, or to Mrs. Frank Pownall, 8 Ashley 
Place, 8.W. 1, and will be gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Heten A. Pownati 
(Chairman of Ex. Com., W.H.F.). 





POETICAL SALADS. 
{To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Surely it is rather hard to describe a poem in two lan- 
guages as decadent. Would you really apply this to Newbolt’s 
stately 
* Qui procul hine, the legend’s writ, 
The frontier grave is far away 
Qui ante diem periit 
Sed miles sed pro patria.” 
Or do you object to the delicacy of Dobson’s :— 
“You were everything in ‘ere 
With exception of sevére; 
You were cruelle and rebelle 
And the rest of rhymes as well.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. C,. 





SWALLOWS. 
[To THe EpitTor or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—The description, in your issue of June 25th under this 
heading, of the cruel massacre of our sweet friends the swallows 
fills one with horror and despair. Can nothing be done to 
prevent such wicked destruction of innocent, useful, and 
delightful creatures? During the peace negotiations I wrote 
to our representatives, urging the recovery of Heligoland on 
the express ground, among other reasons, that it would give us 
control over this unique aerodrome of our migratory birds, 
We could have had the island for the asking, and the wretched 
inhabitants ardently wished it (and how much did we hear 
about small nationalities and self-determination?), and we may 
safely say the birds would have welcomed it; but of course 
the appeal was not even considered. The scarcity of swallows, 
house-martins, and sand-martins this year in this neighbour- 
hood is heart-rending. In a three-mile country walk one sees 
perhaps half a dozen pairs. Sandstone quarries which held 
fifty to one hundred pairs now harbour three or four. Could 
not the League of Nations employ its energies in the protection 
of wild creatures rather than in academic and unpractical dis- 
cussions of which they are co fond? The ruthless destruction 
of the unique penguins since the Antarctic expeditions drew 
attention to their habitats has been a horror to read of. These 
beautiful and interesting forms of life are the thoughts of God, 
so infinitely superior to the thoughts of man, such as the sub- 
marine and aeroplane. We ask again, Can nothing be done 
before it is too late?—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Haryss. 
Petersfield. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 

—_——__— 

A SIGN. 
How shall I know when the end of things is coming ? 
The dark swifts flitting, the drone-bees humming ; 
The fly in the window-pane bedazedly strumming ; 
Ice on the waterbrooks their clear chimes dumbing— 
How shall I know that the end of things is comitig ? 


The stars in their stations will shine glamorous in tho black; 
Emptiness, as ever, haunt the great Star Sack ; 

And Venus, proud and beautiful, go down to meet the day, 
Pale in phosphorescence of the green sea spray— 

How shall I know that the end of things is coming ? 


Head asleep on pillow; the peewits at their crying ; 

A strange face in dreams to my rapt phantasma sighing ; 

Silence beyond words of anguished passion ; 

Or stammering an enswer in the tongue’s cold fashion— 

How shall I know that the end of things is coming ? 

Haply on strange roads I shall be, the moorland’s vague 
around me ; 

Or counting up a fortune to which Destiny hath bound me ; 

Or—Vanity of Vanities—the honey of the Fair ; 

Or a greybeard, lost to memory, on the cobbles in my chair— 

How shall I know thatthe end of things is coming ? 


The drummers will be drumming; the fiddlers at 
thrumming ; 
Nuns at their beads; the mummers at their mumming ; 
Heaven's solemn Seraph stoopt weary o’er his summing ; 
The palsied fingers plucking, the way-worn fees numbing— 
And the end of things coming. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


their 








THE THEATRE. 
—<— 
THEATRICAL DRAWINGS AND MODELS AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
Twat the Victoria and Albert Museum should hold an exhibition 
of theatrical scenery and costumes is a sign at which all lovers 
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of the theatre are delighted. That they should hold such a small Lyceum.—Abraham Lincoln . +2 ¥ 8—2.30 
and comparatively unrepresentative one is a matter of regret. (Mr. Drinkwater’s memorable play. Many of the original 
Lnotice that the Press, no doubt with the idea of encouraging cast aro in the present production.) 
the museum authorities, has made the utmost of this a ary ee | te we . o* e+ 8,30—2.30 
exhibition, which, in fact, is of a size not quite fully to occupy C lunsany’s slight but poctical fantasy.] 

There Sr. Martin’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. ee 8.30—2.30 


one small remote room high up in the building. 
are two models only on view. One is Mr. Lovat Fraser’s set for 
The Beggar's Opera, and the other is an exceedingly ordinary 
design for a vaguely picturesque Oriental outdoor scene. 
For the rest, there are a preponderant number of drawings of 
the Charles Kean period—the age when scenic realism first 
spread its deadening influence over the theatre. Some very 
charming designs of this period—Lloyd’s drawings for A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, delightful early Victorian fairies with 
butterfly wings, ringlets, and crinolines—alone reconciled one 
to the age of fustian Highlanders and practicable gondolas. 
There are also a few early eighteenth-century Italian designs of 
interest, two small drawings by Walter Crane, and a couple of 
costume designs by Mr. Rutherston. This is practically all, yet 
I feel sure the public would certainly be very much interested 
in a representative exhibition. Further, I rather fancy that we 
should be the first country to undertake such an exhibition 
officially. Here is an opportunity for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum authorities to wipe out much of the offence of the 
somewhat marked British official neglect of the theatre. Perhaps 
the authorities do not realize how proud possessors of interesting 
theatrical models would be if asked to lend them to the museum. 
I cannot help thinking, from the extreme meagreness of this 
exhibition, that they have decidedly under-estimated thc’. »wn 
prestige. It would not be difficult for them to procure models 
of much of Mr. Gordon Craig’s work, there are models of Mr. 
Hugo Rumboldt’s which can be had, also of Mr. Norman Wilkin- 
son. Also if, as one would hope, foreign designers were eligible— 
probably of work by Messrs. Bakst, Picasso, and Komisarjevsky. 
Yet all these designers, who are decidedly in the public eye at 
the moment, are among the great unrepresented at the present 
exhibition. Nor would it be difficult to produce photographs or 
engravings of some of Palladio’s theatrical work, which at 
present finds no place by that of his somewhat obscure com- 
patriot.. If it came to that, there are a hundred humble tourists 
who, like myself, have lately been on pilgrimage to Vicenza who 
would proudly lend their set of abominably printed picture 
postcards. As for Mr. Lovat Fraser, any exhibition which 
contained a really representative selection from his drawings 
and models—of which a large number exist whose owners 
would lend them for the asking—would excite a great deal 
of public interest at the present moment, when every one 
who loves the theatre is anxious to evaluate the work which a 
life too short by more than half had enabled him to accomplish. 
If the scope of the exhibition were to be a little extended, there 
are some curious collections of odd or early programmes in the 
country whose owners would, we feel sure, gladly lend them if 
called upon to do so. Why should not the Victoria and Albert 
Museum authorities put out feelers to see what are our resources 
for such an exhibition ? We believe that they could easily, in 
London alone, put their hands on material which would enable 
them to renew the successes of their recent exhibition of tapes- 
tries. 





LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS. 
To the new Russian Ballet, with its Stravinsky music, its eerie 
back-cloth, and its stiff ugly dancing, every limb of each dancer 
seeming literally bound by their gross primitive worship and 
superstition, might be applied Pope’s comment on Calypso 


—that she “was just not ugly and was just not mad.” But 
for me at any rate the couplet that follows :— 
“Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create 
As when she touched the verge of all we hate ”— 
was as true of the ballet as I am sure it was of the lady. To 


others in the audience the ballet evidently seemed merely 
“ugly” and “ mad,” and indeed it was often so near the border 





line that one cannot really dogmatize about it. To me it 
* got over,” to others it did not. Let us leave it at that. 
TaRN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
VAUDEVILLE.—Puss / Puss | 8,30—2.30 


A_revue which gives much opportunity for Miss Lee 
White's agreeable talent.) 





{The best play to be seen in London.] 








MUSIC. 


SS a 
AN EARLY OPERA OF MOZART. 

M. Rostxa’s season of opéra intime at the Aeolian Hall ended 
on Saturday, July 2nd, with Pagliacci and Mozart’s Bastien et 
Bastienne. The works produced earlier in the week, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Queen of Spades and Rossini’s Barber of Seville, are in 
every sense Grand Operas. Their production on a reduced 
scale was a difficult matter, and not wholly successful. Not 
only do they overcrowd a miniatuge stage, but the very quality 
of their music is not suited to a small theatre. Pagliacci, 
however, shorn of its choruses, was certainly intime. The 
audience became the “ village crowd” and the clowns entered 
through the auditorium, a procedure which, although it savoured 
of the concert party, was an effective substitute for the First 
Scene. M. Rosing sang the prologue in English: the rest of the 
opera was performed in Italian. 

Bastien et Bastienne is essentially an opéra intime; it is in one 
act,and has only three singing parts. Because of its simplicity 
it waa the most successful of M. Komisarjevsky’s produc- 
tions. Astounding as an example of the early development 
of Mozart’s genius, it was composed in 1768 when Mozart waa 
twelve years old. In the same year, at the invitation of Emperor 
Joseph II., he wrote the better known La Finta Semplice, 
an opera buffe in threo acts. This was prevented by 
a series of intrigues from being produced. Bastien el 
Bastienne, probably conducted at “he harpsichord by the 
child-composer, was given by way of compensation at the 
house of his friends the Messmers. The libretto is a parody 
of the Devin du Village of Rousseau, that “ wretched little 
drivel,” as Berlioz describes it, which after seventy ycars of 
extraordinary popularity was “killed” by a huge powdered 
periwig flung at the heroine’s feet by one of the audience. In 
the new version produced at the Aeolian Hall, Bastienne, « 
China shepherdess, with the assistance of a magician, recovers 
her faithless Bastien from the arms of a rival. This ingenuous 
plot is further explained to the audience by a Chinois who 
at frequent intervals describes what is going to happen next. 
The Chinaman was acted by Mlle. Jeanne Casabois in a fascin- 
atingly French manner. The three vocal parts were sung 
by Miss Winifred Lea as Bastienne, Mr. Theodore Ritch as 
Bastien, and Mr. Murray Davey as Colas the magician ; 


La Chatelaine was acted by Mlle. Dorée Desnaux. The 
singing and acting were extraordinarily good and the 


Arcadian dresses looked delightfully fragile against a plain 
back-cloth of deep blue. 

The music of Bastien, far superior as it is to the ordinary 
comic opera of the time, is as artificial as the libretto. 
Dramatic sense, deep emotion, and apt characterization would 
have been outside the powers of a boy of twelve, but the limpid 
melodies and exquisite finish of the later Mozart are more than 
suggested. The curious anticipation in the overture to 
Bastien of the first theme in Beethoven’s “ Eroica”” symphony 
has often been remarked. The two themes are all but identical. 
How Mozartian are the duos and trios, and how mature the 
sorcerer’s nonsensical incantation! And how well the climax 
is arranged! For the first half of the opera the voices have 
only solo parts; gradually they combine, first in duos and at 
the end in a trio of great vivacity. Mr. Adrian Boult conducted 


both operas, 
C. H. 








BOOKS. 


et 


THE LATE LORD BRASSEY.* 
Tue late Lord Brassey was one of those hard-working men who 
devote themselves to public causes without fee or reward, and 


e T.A.B. : A Memoir of Thomas Alinutt, second Earl Brassey. By Frank 
Partridge Prebendary of Sidlesham. London: John Murray. (163. net, 
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whose services to their country are never properly recognized. 
Such men are to be found in every county and in almost 
every parish. If it were not for them, our local government 
would collapse, and the innumerable societies and institutions 
which make up the complex of English life would wither away. 
They silently ‘uphold the peculiarly English ideal of unpaid 
public service, and save us on the one hand from that bureau- 
cratic tyranny which is the Socialist ideal, and on the other hand 
from the base corruption which develops wherever politics, 
whether local or national, is regarded as a trade. If all these 
voluntary workers were one day to go on strike, after the fashion 
of miners and dockers, the nation would quickly realize what it 
owes to their unselfish assistance. But as this catastrophe is 
never likely to occur, memoirs such as that which Mr. Partridge 
has written about Lord Brassey must serve to remind us of our 
debt to those patriots of whom Lord Brassey was a shining 
example. Lord Milner sums up well the character of his old 
friend :— 

“He was in the broadest and truest sense of the word a 

triot. Public service was the very breath of life to him. 

never knew any man in whom the corporate sonse was so 
strong. He was always desperately keen about something or 
other—but something impersonal. He was a tremendous 
worker—no man ever taxed his physical and mental resources 
more mercilessly—but not for himself. It was always somo 
Body, small or great, of which he was a member—his school, 
his college, his club, his county, his territorial regiment, his 
country, the Empire—for which he was slaving. Many of his 
friends will remember the extraordinary energy which he threw 
into the task of raising a special fund for Balliol—a poor college 
despite all its intellectual eminence—and another for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. A munificent donor himself to both these 
objects, he was unsparing in his efforts to get other men of 
wealth to do their share, and the result in either case was a 
remarkable tribute to his compelling power. Even in the 
conduct of his private business—for he was a genuine “ captain 
of industry ’—it was the social side which chiefly interested 
him. He loved to feel that he was building up a business 
which would give a large amount of employment and raise the 
standard of living throughout a whole district. For he had 
the right conception of the réle of the employer. The head of a 
great industriel enterprise was the commander of an army. 
He was bound to maintain discipline and was entitled to a 
reasonable reward. But he was not morally justified in absorb- 
ing all the material benefits of success. The prosperity of the 
enterprise should redound to the advantage of all ranks of those 
engaged in it. . . . It must be admitted that even to his best 
friends he was something of a gad-fly. Unsparing of himself, ho 
made great demands upon others, and was slow to admit excuses, 
even if they were sound ones, for refusal to join him in any of 
his crusades. And indeed it was hard to refuse anything to one 
who was visibly wearing himself out in the service of his fellow- 
men. That service was given constantly, unobtrusively, 
instinctively, without any consciousness on his part that there 
was something unusual in such devotion, or the faintest assump- 
tion of superior virtue. And he got little thanks for it—not 
that he ever wanted any. He was never a popular figure, nor 
did he seek popularity. Except by a comparatively small 
circle his sterling worth and work were never fully a 
But to those who knew him well his perfect sincerity and straight- 
forwardness, his independence of mind, his force of character, 
his selflessness and public spirit will always remain an inspiring 
memory.” 

Thomas Allnutt Brassey was the only son of the first Lord 
Brassey, and the grandson of Thomas Brassey, the great railway 
contractor who made the fortunes of his family. He was born 
in 1864, and at twelve accompanied his parents on the first 
part of that famous “ Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam’” which his 
mother described in a very popular book. He left the yacht 
at Rio to return to England in time for his first half at Eton. 
After leaving school, where he was noted as an athlete, he entered 
Balliol in 1882. He stroked his college eight, he ran—in the 
Mile and the Three Miles—for Oxford against Cambridge, and 
he hunted regularly. But he also found time to profit by the 
intellectual side of Oxford, for though “a wretched scholar,”’ as 
his kindly tutor told him, he took a second class in Modern 
History, and made a name for himself as a debater among the 
clever young men who were then at Balliol, and many of whom 
have since attained distinction, like Lord Haig, the Archbishop 
of York, Lord Charnwood, and ‘“ Anthony Hope.” Oxford had 
inspired him with a profound interest in the Empire. He was 
fortunately able to see much of the Dominions and India in 
several long tours which he made after going down from Oxford. 
His marriage, in 1889, to Lady Idina Nevill did not put an 
end to his travels. Few Englishmen, indeed, see so much of 
the world as he did. The affairs of a large family property 
on Lake Superior repeatedly called him to Canada. His father 


entrusted him also with the management of the lead and zinc 
mines which the first Thomas Brassey had acquired in Sardinia, 








As director of this concern, he was able to work out in practice 
his very liberal and sensible conception. of the dutics of an 
employer to those in his service. As early as 1890, Lord Brassey 
transferred to his son the editorship of the Naval Annual, 
which he had begun to publish in 1886. Brassey was an ardent 
yachtsman from his childhood and held a master’s certificate ; 
he gained no small knowledge of naval edministration by acting 
as Lord Spencer’s private secretary at the Admiralty from 1892 
to 1894, and he had many friends in the service. Under hig 
guidance the Annual became an invaluable bock of refererce 
and a political force. It is pleasant to know that the kook 
was a commercial success and that ‘for many years it realized 
a considerable profit,” for the editor did a great public service 
in issuing it. Brassey soon after his Oxford days had helped 
to found the Naval Volunteer Heme Defence Associaticn ; 
the Liverpool magnates ridiculed the scheme, which scon came 
to an end, but some of them probably lived to see naval volunteers 
of all classes playing a very important and valuable part in 
the Great War. Brassey, as in other directions, was ahead of 
his time in this and foresaw what was coming more clearly 
than his critics. He was keenly interested, too, in the training 
of apprentices for the merchant service, and indeed in all cther 
questions relating to shipping. 

It is a strange reflection on our political system that a man 
like Brassey, intelligent, energetic, abounding in public spirit, 
with a wide knowledge of Imperial and foreign affairs, and 
pessessed of ample means, should have made five attempts 
to enter the House cf Commons without success. Lord Milner, 
who himself has avoided the House, says bluntly that Brassey 
was too independent a thinker to be a successful politician. Yes 
most people, we imagine, would say that a few men of his type 
ought to be in every House of Commons, as the iwodern membet 
tends to be altogether too pliable and tco dependent on this 
or that external party organization. Eressey stcod four times 
as a Liberal, for Epsom in 1892, twice for Christchurch in 1895 
and 1900, and for Devonport in 1902. For his seccnd attempt 
at Christchurch he had come home from South Africa, where, 
after serving with the Sussex Yeomanry against the Boers, 
he was acting as Civil Commissioner of Pretoria. He was a 
strong Liberal Imperialist, but he suffered for the sins of 
the whole Liberal Party in 1900 and was beaten in a 
close contest by eight votes. At Devonport two years 
later he developed his favourite scheme of ‘Home Rule 
All Round,” but was beaten by twenty-eight votes) When 
Mr. Chamberlain declared for Tariff Reform in 1£03, Brassey 
left the Liberal Party, with which he had ceased to sympathize, 
and joined the Unionists. He was adopted as candidate for 
Rye in 1905, but he offended some of the constituents by main- 
taining his demand for “‘ Federal Home Rule,’ and thereupon 
resigned. He addressed a local party mecting, and offered to 
withdraw his resignaticn if 90 per cent. of those present asked 
him to do so. As the majority in his favour, though large, 
was less than 90 per cent., he retired and did nct stand again. 
The incident was characteristic of the man, and illustrated tho 
difficulty which the crdinary party politicians experienced in 
dealing with him. But the time which he might have spent 
at Westminster was devoted to other causes. He showed 
great energy in promoting first an appeal on behalf of Balliol— 
which now honours him as one of its pious benefactors—and 
then an appeal on behalf of the University es a whcle. Had 
there been ten such men as Brassey, Oxford would not have 
had to beg for State aid with all the grave disadvantages that 
that implies, for in a few years Brassey raised a fund of £130,000. 
He did much also for the Central Fund cf the Church of England 
when the war came to an erd. During the war he commanded 
a reserve Yeomanry regiment for a couple of years, and then 
went to do special staff work in Italy, where he was well known 
and much liked. He took a keen interest in industrial problems, 
and was personally on good terms with trade union leaders 
and even with the wilder spirits like Mr. Lansbury, as well as 
with employers. When his father died in 1918, he had at last 
an opportunity of speaking his mind in Parliament. The new 
peer in 1919 advocated his favourite remedy of “‘ Devolution” 
with so much persistence that the Government late in the year 
appointed a Devolution Conference, with special reference to 
Ireland, and made Lord Brassey a member. His activities 
were cut short on November 6th, 1919, by a street accident, 
from the results of which he died six days later. Mr. Partridge’s 
account of Lord Brassey’s happy and useful life may be read 
with pleasure as well as profit. 
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SOME MORE TRANSLATIONS.* 
Proressor GitsERT Murray has translated a play of Aeschylus. 
It has long seemed likely that this would happen, and now it 
has happened—and the play is the Agammnon.' The 
announcement of this book could not leave Classical mon 
indifferent. A version of the Agamemnon in the style of the 
Murray Euripides could only, it seemed, be distressing, and yet 
we are all too much in Professor Murray’s debt to wish to feel 
anything but gratitude towards him. The book itself has only 
in part allayed this kind of anxiety. Of course, it is in certain 
ways entirely admirable. For one thing, the workmanship is 
astonishingly accomplished. No other verse translation that 
is not on the “line-for-line” principle is nearly so faithful to 
the Greek, or so ingeniously reproduces the soaring but irregular 
flight of the Aeschylean imagery. And, of course, Professor 
Murray, who touches nothing that he does not illuminate: 
sheds new light on some dark places. His short notes and 
shorter preface are full of insight, and will help you, however 
well you know the play, though you will hardly agree with him 
at every point. For instance, without arguing the case at all, 
Professor Murray declares Aeschylus “ not guilty” of a minor 
offence usually alleged against him. Clytaemnestra has always 
been credited with saying to Cassandra what amounts to this: 
“Tf you don’t know Greek and can’t understand what I am saying, 
instead of speaking just make a sign with your barbarous hand 
to that effect.” Professor Murray says “ with brute hand” for 
xapSavw, and refers the od 6 to the Chorus Leader, whom 
Clytaemnestra bids explain by gestures to Cassandra that 
she is to go into the house. This is certainly giving Aeschylus 
the benefit of the doubt ; the question is whether there is any 
doubt. However, the point is a very small one, and every- 
thing else that Professor Murray says by way of comment or 
explanation is of the greatest interest. Interesting and accom- 
plished the book certainly is, and, of course, it is the work of 
a fine and understanding mind, and yet as certainly there is 
something wrong with it and something quite fundamental. 
It is a question not of matter but of style—or rather, perhaps, 
of tone and flavour. The style of Aeschylus cannot, it is true, 
be closely reproduced in English. With its independence of 
grammar and logic, its bewildering figures, its sheer declensions 
and almost terrifying sublimities, it could not Jive outside the 
Greek language. But every great literary work has a tone and 
flavour peculiar to itself, something by which you should be 
able to recognize it even in translation, as you can recognize 
a man’s voice even when he speaks in a foreign language. In a 
weak and characterless translation this tone will be heard faintly, 
in a good one clearly. In neither case need anyone complain. 
But what shall be said of a translator who deliberately creates 
a tone of his own that is in direct conflict with the tone of his 
original? It may be that Euripides in the more elusive or 
puzzling of his plays is best exhibited to English readers with 
the addition of such a romantic tone as English poetry has 
made familiar to them, but if you add a romantic tone to 
Aeschylus you are defying Aeschylus—and you are creating 
a monstrosity. Although Professor Murray’s verse is certainly 
less romantic and less “sugared” in his Agamemnon than it 
was in some of his Euripides translations, it still has the unmis- 
takably sweetened flavour which can hardly be dissociated 
from the romantic form of the rhymed couplet which he uses 
for the dialogue. The terrible lines in which Clytaemnestra 
says that as she killed Agamemnon a spurt of his blood struck 
her and she rejoiced in it as fields rejoice in the rain are trans- 
lated closely indeed and with very great skill, but with the 
addition of a touch of sentimentality which is more untrue 
to the original than a really loose rendering would have been :— 
“And, gasping, the blood spouted .. . Like dark spray 
That splashed, it came a salt and deathly dew ; 


Sweet, sweet as God’s dear rain-drops ever blew 
O’er a parched field, the day the buds are born.” 


The lyrics suffer no less. Where Aeschylus says :— 
00" bn’ ”Thcov 
&pro vau8dras orpdros 


(since to Llion sped the ship-borne host) Professor Murray says :— 


“Since. ....... line on line 
Standing forth for Ilion 
The long galleys took the brine.” 


Those “Jong galleys” are intruders, and the word “ brine” 


* (1) The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Translated into English rhyming verse 
with explanatory notes by Gilbert Murray. London: Allen and Unwin. [2s. net.} 
——(2) The Trinummus of Plautus and The Captivi of Plautus. Translated into 
English parallel verse by William Ritchie, M.A. Cape Town: Darter Bros. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall. [3s. net eaeh.|——(3) J'ranslations from Lucretius. | 


By RB. C. Trevelyan. London: Allen and Unwin. (3s. net.] 





is one of several borrowed from conventional poetic diction, 
which help to make up the intruding romantic tone. “ Thrall” 
is another, and “‘ murk” another, and the least justifiable of 
all is the “ sleuthhound” of the first speech in the play, where 
the simple-minded Watchman only says “dog.” Better than 
this poetic ornamentation is the quaint prosiness of Paley, 
whose version of the Agamemnon is one of the oddest things 
in the literature of scholarship. Paley’s dialogue is apt to be 
of this kind :— 

“CASSANDRA. ... he falls in a bathing vessel filled with 
water. I tell you a fatal mishap, even of a treacherous death 
in a bath.... 

Cuorvus. I do not boast to be a first-rate judge of oracles, 
but I do infer some evil from these words. . . . 

CassanDRA. Twas Apollo the seer who appointed me to 
this office. 

Corus. Mean you that, though a god, he was smitten 
with love for you ? 

CASSANDRA. Well, he was a lover who inspired me with great 

affection.” 
One could wish that Professor Murray would write an English 
prose version of some great Greek play. If he did, it would 
not be like Paley’s—nor would it be like his own verse trans- 
lations. On the contrary, it might well be one of the best trans- 
lations in the language. 

Translations of all sorts continue to appear in astonishing 
numbers, The great majority of them it is enough to describe 
{in the phrase of a recent writer in the Classical Review) as 
“entirely inoffensive and rather laudable,” but a special interest 
attaches by reason of their origin to two translations from 
Plautus? made by the Professor of Latin at Cape Town 
University. The plays are the Trinummus and the Captivi, 
two family comedies, readable if not exciting. The translation, 
though idiomatic, is admirably literal, and the metres used 
correspond as closely as possible to the original. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether this transplanting of metres is altogether a 
success. In Latin the six-foot iambic line is lively, rapid, and 
natural; in English six feet are too many, and the lines drag 
a little. Trochees and anapaests come out rather better, but 
they all have a slightly exotic and unnatural sound. It must 
be admitted, however, that this translator handles his queer 
metres with great skill, and indeed the ingenuity of his version 
is in this and all respects remarkable. The soundness of Pro- 
fessor Ritchie’s Latinity and the thoroughness of his methods 
appear to be unimpeachable, and from all points of view his 
interesting enterprise reflects great credit on South African 
scholarship. 

Mr. R. C. Trevelyan is a translator who fears nothing so much 
as improving upon his author. His aim appears to be to write 
not something that shall be delightful in itself, but something 
that shall show you the meaning of the original in the simplest 
and directest way. His versions are therefore particularly 
suitable for printing on alternate pages with the Greek or Latin, 
and those who know the Cambridge acting edition of the Oresteia 
will remember how useful they found those left-hand pages 
which bore Mr. Trevelyan’s English. Such versions are of less 
value, however, when published separately for the use of readers 
who do not know the language of the original. They are in- 
clined to be too austere and hard. Mr. Trevelyan’s T'ranslations 
from Lucretius,’ for instance, have this fault. The book is a 
collection of blank-verse translations from the De Rerum Natura 
(including the whole of Book Five and passages from all the 
others), and its object is presumably to offer to both learned and 
unlearned readers something that they can understand and 
enjoy without reference to Lucretius himself. In this it is 
only partly successful, for in seeking to make his blank-verse 
a faithful reflection of the Lucretian Hexameter, Mr. Trevelyan 
has made it too rough and too pedestrian in the prosy passages, 
and yet scarcely distinguished enough in the poetical ones. 
You may make a hexameter almost as rough as you please 
without making it unrecognizable, but blank verse ceases to 
be verse at all if the rhythm is broken beyond a certain point. 
The same effect is produced if you make the language too 
pedestrian. Such lines as these, for instance, are really not 
verse at all :— 

“, , . Chiefly because so much will need new terms 
To deal with it, owing to our poverty 
Of language, and the novelty of the themes.” 
Even when Lucretius is writing poetry—real poetry—Mr, 
Trevelyan is sometimes shy of letting his Muse soar with him. 
He seems positively afraid of beauty, and his work is like 
fine wine that is just too dry. But it is a fine wine none the 
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less. Here is a typical passage (from the Fifth Book) which 
shows how cunningly Mr. Trevelyan contrives when at his best 
to rise and fall with the poetic level of the original :— 

“So first through porous openings in the soil 


Tho fire-laden aether here and there 
Bursting forth rose and lightly carried off 
Many 8 with it, much in the same way 


As often we may see when first the beams 

Of the radiant sun with gelden morning light 

Blush through the grasses gemmed with dew, and lakes 
And ever-flowing rivers exhale mist.” 





MOLTKE.* 

Lrevt.-Coronet F. E. Wauirron, whose luciferous study of 
the Marne Campaign placed him in the front rank of English 
military writers, now gives us a life of Moltke which is likely 
to become at once a biographical and a military classic. No 
adequate account of the great strategist has yet been written 
in English. Professor Spenser Wilkinson’s article in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica has hitherto been the stand-by of the 
student, supplemented for the Austrian campaign by General 
Malcolm’s text-book. Lieut.-Colonel Whitton’s biography, 
which belongs to the excellent series of Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century, edited by Mr. Basil Williams, thus “ fills a long-felt 
want.” His lucid and graceful style, combined with a strong 
sense of human interest and afirm grasp of the principles under- 
lying the art of war, makes the book exceedingly readable, 
whilst it must long remain the standard text-book for military 
students on the important campaigns of 1866 and 1870. A 
critical bibliography and eight excellent maps, including every 
place-name mentioned in the text, complete the value of the 
work in this respect. 

The life of Moltke naturally divides itself into three parts: 
one of seed-time and two of harvest. The former section 
covers the first sixty-six years of Moltke’s life, when Prussia 
was building up her army on a new model and the future Chief 
of the Staff was silently learning the lessons on the strength of 
which he was to lay in the dust two “ old and haughty nations, 
proud in arms.” Chapters III. and IV., dealing with the causes 
of the Prussian disasters in 1806 and the regeneration of the 
Prussian army after Jena, are models of what historical writing 
should be, at once concise, exact, and vivid. The professional 
training which led in 1857 to Moltke’s appointment as Chief 
of the Prussian General Staff is amply though briefly described, 
whilst numerous extracts from Moltke’s letters to his wife and 
friends illustrate the personal character of a man who is often 
erroneously conceived as a mere strategical machine grinding 
out schemes for the overthrow of armies. 

The next section deals with the Seven Weeks’ War against 
Austria. The union of lively narrative with sound professional 
criticism makes these pages of equal value to the general reader 
and the military student. Lieut.-Colonel Whitton’s preliminary 
sketch of the political situation and the geographical theatre— 
the latter, as he frankly acknowledges, owing much to General 
Malcolm—could hardly be bettered. The four factors on which 
Moltke counted for victory are well described: first, “the 
relative inferiority of the Austrian military machine as compared 
with that of Prussia”; secondly, the electric telegraph, which 
enabled Moltke “from his desk at Berlin to co-ordinate and 
direct the forward movement of the two wings in a manner which 
would rob dispersion of an appreciable portion of its risks” ; 
thirdly, the Prussian needle-gun; and fourthly, the Austrian 
commander, Von Benedek, against whose name in the General 
Btaff dossiers at Berlin stood this curt comment: “No com- 
mander-in-chief nor strategist; will want a lot of assistance 
in running an army.’ The course of the brief campaign is 
lucidly described, and the various objections which have been 
raised against details of Moltke’s strategy are carefully examined. 
A remarkable extract from Moltke’s own letter, written imme- 
diately after his victory, is worth quoting for the light that it 
throws on the man :— 

““A vanquished commander! Oh! if outsiders could form 
but a faint conception of what that means! The Austrian 
Headquarters on the night of Kéniggriitz—I cannot bear to 
think of it. A general, too, so deserving, so brave, and so 
cautious.” 

Nearly half the book is devoted to the Franco-German War, 
the “crowning mercy” of Moltke’s life. We must here point 
out a valuable feature of Lieut.-Colonel Whitton’s work. He 
never forgets that he is writing a biography, not a history, and 
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he is careful to present every turn in the campaign and every 
incident of battle as it appeared at the time to Moltke. Military 
historians are too apt to describe their battles and sieges in the 
light of their own full knowledge, and thus to obscure the 
problems which presented themselves hour by hour to the actual 
commanders in the field. Lieut.-Colonel Whitton has avoided 
this error, which is, to compare great things with small, like 
the habit of those bridge players who always criticize the play 
of a difficult hand in the light of the fall of the cards. Addi. 
tional life is given to his brilliant battle-pictures by the fact 
that they are thus painted from a single point of view. At 
Kéniggritz, for instance, we stand with Moltke on the hill where 
Bismarck and the King of Prussia had also taken up their posi- 
tion, and watch the fateful flashes on the Hill of Horenowes, 
which betokened the arrival of the anxiously expected Crown 
Prince. A still more striking example is to be found in the 
account of Gravelotte. The absence of full intelligence as to 
what was happening on the German left, coupled with the panics 
in the Gravelotte defile, left the issue of the battle doubtful at 
a late hour. We may quote the dramatic passage in which 
the author describes the close of that eventful day as a specimen 
of his style :— 

** At half-past ten Moltke mounted his horse and set off in 
silence along the high road to Rezonville. Never communicative, 
his taciturnity was now so marked as to be the subject of whis- 
pered comment by his staff who followed just in rear. His 
thoughts as he rode on must have been of a gloomy nature, 
for the impression he had gained of the battle, in the section 
where the Ist Army had been engaged, had been by no means 
favourable. He had seen his troops, if not actually defeated, 
at any rate seriously checked; far worse, he had witnessed a 
—_ which no commander can view without horror—disciplined 
soldiers turned by ic into a terror-stricken mob. It 
was after eleven o’clock when Rezonville was reached. In the 
general atmosphere of dejection the inevitable Cassandras 
were in their element. The King was found seated near a barn 
close by the roadside in front of a blazing fire, and, as Moltke 
approached, a voice was heard addressing the King with the 
impressive words, ‘In my humble opinion, Sire, considering 
our heavy losses to-day, we should not continue our offensive 
to-morrow, but should await attack by the French.’ With 
characteristic imperturbability Moltke stepped forward into 
the fire-light and remarked quietly, ‘Should the enemy make 
a further stand outside Metz to-morrow, your Majesty has only 
to give the order for the continuation of the attack.’ ” 

We think few readers of this admirably lucid and instructive 
book will doubt that the mantle of the late Colonel Henderson, 
after long fluctuating in the upper air, has at last descended 
upon the shoulders of Lieut.-Colonel Whitton. 





THINGS ETYMOLOGICAL.* 
Aut lovers of good literature and exact language will welcome 
Mr. Weekley’s fascinating Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English. If they are wise, they will not use it merely as a book 
of reference. They will instead regard it as a rich garden full 
of pleasant lawns and bright flowers, in which they may walk up 
and down and take their pleasure and their ease. The book 
not only deals with a very large vocabulary, but, as its author 
points out, pays special attention to colloquialisms and neo- 
logisms—a very important fact, for such matters have hitherto 
suffered a most unmerited neglect. After all, what is slang but 
language in the making? Mr. Weekley goes on to state that 
“etymology has been taken in its widest sense,” and that he 
does not merely take account of the origin of words, but deals 
also with “the adventures which they have met with during 
their life in the language and the strange paths that many of 
them have followed in reaching a current sense or use often 
widely remote from the original.” That is an admirable inten- 
tion, and it has been well carried out. It touches upon that 
most interesting though most difficult question raised by the 
definitions which our dictionaries afford us. What are we to 
put down as the meaning of a word? Are we to put down 
what, because of its origin, it ought to mean, or what it does in 
fact mean when used by the mass of mankind? We cannot help 
thinking what the Duke of Argyll (we mean the colleague of Mr. 
Gladstone in his first two administrations) said on this matter. 
A definition of a word, he declared, should be “ a report on the 
facts.” That is, when Jones wants to know what Smith means 
when he calls him (Jones) a Bolshevik, it is no good to say that 
the word Bolshevik means “a majority Socialist” from the 
Russian word Bolshe, “ greater.” What we should answer is 
that the word used thus means what Colonel ‘Ward, as quoted 
in the Etymological Dictionary, meant when he said: ‘‘ Those 
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swine whom we call Bolsheviks . . . bloodthirsty cut-throats 
who murder for the love of it.” But though the essential 
thing, when we are explaining the meaning of words, is to 
report on the facts, by all means let us have the definition by 
origin also. We want it not merely because of its essential 
interest. If a word has not strayed too far, it is very possible 
and useful to lead it back into the true path. 

One of the interesting things to be noted as we turn the leaves 
of this fascinating book is that etymology is really a simpler 
thing than one supposed. Though words may get into very 
strange company, there is not much mystery about the matter. 
One very easily sees how they have come dowa in the world, or 
how they were misled. Take, for instance, the word “ tawdry.” 
The word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon patron saint of Ely, 
St. Etheldreda. The lady in question died of a tumour in her 
throat, which she regarded as a punishment for her early love of 
necklaces. Somewhat inconsistently, necklets were sold at the 
Fair of St. Audrey held in her honour, and this said to have been 
the immediate origin of the word. But then the necklaces or 
the St. Audrey’s lace, also sold at the Fair, degenerated, and so 
“tawdry” became the name for something cheap and nasty. 
Considering the great prevalence of Viscounts at this moment 
and the interest which has therefore very naturally arisen in 
regard to them, we think Mr. Weekley might have quoted the 
line in Pope which deals with Sir Balaam’s offspring :— 

** His daughter flaunts a Viscount’s tawdry wife.” 
By the way, a reference to the word “ Viscount ” does not afford 
anything very trenchant or amusing unless we regard the last 
sentence, ‘ The form vice-caunt is also found,” as intended to be 
asardonic reflection. If so, it is not a very fair one, for the men 
who become Viscounts are usually conspicuous for their persever- 
ance rather than their crimes or immoral acts. 

But we must not run on in this fashion, for what we want is 
to send readers to the book itself and not merely to pick out 
plums for the idle. Before we leave his volume we must, how- 
ever, be allowed to commend Mr. Weekley for following Dr. 
Johnson in occasionally letting himself go and showing his own 
views in defining a word. Take, for example, the word “ bour- 
geois ”. :— 

“F., from bourg, the ending -ois representing L. -ensis. Cf. 

burgess. Bourgeois type, betweon long prima and brevier, is 
said to be from name of a F. printer. Others take it to be from 
tho idea of middle, medium, contained in tho word bourgeois. 
From time of F. Revolution bourgeois has undergone the same 
aclipse es our middle class, being contemptuously applied by 
‘intellectuals’ to those who pay their way and look after 
their children. As I write (Dec., 1917) Russ. ‘ citizens’ aro 
very busy massacring the bourgeoisie. The true sense of this 
ancient word survives in Rodin’s Bourgeois de Calais. (See 
plso burgee.)’’ 
That definition is worthy to be put side by side with Johnson’s 
ironic account of the meaning of the word “ patriotism.” This 
celebrated definition, we are glad to note, Mr. Weekley keeps on 
record :— 

“Patriot. F. patriote. Henco patriotism ‘the last refuge 
of a scoundrel’ (Johns). 

‘As much out of harmony with his surroundings as a South 
American patriot at a Peace Conference.’—(Kyne, Long 
Chance.) ”’ 

We cannot once more help wishing that Mr. Weekley had 
taken an illustrative quotation from Pope :— 


*“Ho foams a patriot, to subside a pecr.” 


In truth, we wish that Mr. Weckley—and it is-the only fault 
we can find in his book—had not been so economical in his 
quotations. Very likely he will reply, and if he does we shall 
not know how to answer back, that he for his part wishes that 
the paper-makers were more economical in their charges. In 
these days we have to be thrifty, even in quotations. 





THE FIRST DUKE OF GRAFTON.* 
Ir was a happy thought of Sir Almeric Fitzroy’s to write a 
memoir of his ancestor the first Duke of Grafton. Henry 
Fitzroy was a man of spirit, who served his country well both by 
land and by sea and died fighting for her in the flower of his 
youth, as so many of our best and bravest have died in the 
late war. It was not his fault that his parents were not married. 
Indeed, in the circumstances, it speaks well for his character 
that, like his brilliant cousin Berwick, the son of James II., he 
scorned the idle life of the Court, and made himeelf an efficient 
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commander. Except Monmouth, he was the only one of Charles 
the Second’s six natural sons who were created Dukes to distin- 
guish himself in any way. Henry Fitzroy was born in 1663. 
His mother, Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, was the 
daughter of the gallant Cavalier, Lord Grandison, who lost his 
life at the siege of Bristol in 1643. The boy was married at 
nine to a bride of five, Isabella Bennct, only daughter of Lord 
Arlington and, throagh her Dutch mother, a descendant of 
William the Silent. He was created Earl of Euston, and at 
twelve was made Duke of Grafton—the patent reciting that he 
had “shown many indications of a remarkable genius.” He 
was sent to the French Court in 1676 to learn manners. At the 
age of sixteen he was remarried to Isabella Bennet, though his 
mother wanted him to marry the heiress of the Percics. Evelyn 
lamented the match :— 

“This sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful child, and most 
vertuous too, was sacrificed to a boy that had been rudely bred, 
without anything to encourego them but his Majesty’s pleasure.” 
Evelyn, however, went on to admit that :— 

“As the D. of Grafton affects the sea, to which I find his 

father intends to use him, he may emerge e plein, useful and 
robust officer and, were ho polished, a tolerable person, for he 
is exceeding handsome, far surpassing any of the King’s other 
issue.” 
Grafton was in fact sent with Sir John Berry to the Mediterranean 
for a long cruise from 1679 to 1681, and took part in the relief 
of Tangier. On his return he became Master of the Trinity 
House and, on the death of Prince Rupert in 1682, he succeeded 
to his post of Vice-Admiral of England. He tock command 
of the ‘ Grafton,’ which he had fitted out at his own expense, in 
1683, and was soon given a squadron. In 1684 he was sent 
again to the French Court, and was allowed to be present at the 
formal siege of Luxembourg. 

The accession of his uncle James gave Grafton the oppor- 
tunity of active service, against his half-brother Monmouth. 
Grafton with a troop of horse and some musketeers gained credit 
in a vigorous skirmish at Norton St. Philip, where Monmouth 
was checked in an attempt to move eastward. He commanded 
the Guards, under Churchill, at Sedgemoor, leading the attack 
which broke the unhappy rebels and scattered them in hopeless 
rout. In 1686 Grafton became notorious for fighting two fatal 
duels, one with Lord Shrewsbury’s brother and the other with 
Lord Derby’s brother, in each case “ about some words ” whese 
purport may easily be conjectured. Next year he went to the 
Mediterranean in command of a strong fleet, taking with him his 
cousin Fitzjames, the future Duke of Berwick. It appears that 
he rescued at least one unlucky Englishman from the Dey of 
Algiers. When Grafton returned home in the spring of 1688, 
the relations between King James and his people were going from 
bad to worse. Grafton did his duty as long as possible. When 
Dartmouth with the flect tried to prevent William of Orange 
from landing, Grafton, as Pepys recorded officially, was serving 
in the fleet as a volunteer. The fleet did nothing. Grafton 
then returned to London and attended the council of officers held 
before King James set out for Salisbury to face the invader. 
Grafton, like Churchill, professed his loyalty, but at Salisbury 
a few days later both men left James and went over to William, 
as Ormond did and Dartmouth and even the Princess Anne 
herself. James had become impossible. It fell to Grafton to 
accept the surrender of Portsmouth from his cousin Berwick. 
In the critical debates in the House of Lords on the settlement 
of the throne after James’s flight, Grafton was one of those who 
voted for a Regency—a proposal only defeated by two votes 
in a large House. But he accepted the new sovereigns, William 
and Mary, being among the first peers to take the cath of 
allegiance, and he officiated at their coronation, as he hail done 
at the coronation of James. William did not trust him, declined 
to appoint him Vice-Admiral, and deprived him of the command 
of the First Regiment of Foot Guards. Grafton, instead of 
sulking, showed his mettle by asking that he might go to sea as 
captain of his old ship, the ‘ Grafton,’ and the King consented. 
In the discreditable action off Beachy Head in July, 1690, 
where Torrington with the bulk of his ships remained passive 
while the Dutch squadron on his right attacked Tourville’s fleet, 
Grafton, almost alone among the English captains, played a 
He went to the help of the Dutch and helped to 


manly part. 
Torrington retreated to 


save them from utter destruction. 
the Thames and, rightly or wrongly, was exccrated as a fool or 
a traitor. His favourite dog had been killed by a stray shot. 
The wits said that the dog died like an Admiral while the Admiral 
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lived like a dog. Macaulay’s account of Torrington’s profligacy 
will be familiar. 

Grafton’s career ended three months later. He had gone with 
the fleet to the South of Ireland, escorting the troops under 
Marlborough who were to repress the Southern Jacobites. He 
volunteered to serve ashore at the siege of Cork. When the 
walls were breached, he led the storming party to the assault 
through a bog, the water in which was up to the men’s shoulders, 
At the foot of the ramparts he was shot through the body and 
fatally wounded, but his men went on and took the town. 
Grafton died a day or two afterwards. He was given a State 
funera! in Westminster Abbey. He would probably have valued 
more the rude elegies, two of which the author reprints, testifying 
to the young Duke’s popularity with his countrymen. Grafton 
had inherited the better qualities of the Stuarts from his royal 
father. He left one son, who, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
failed to repress Swift’s agitation against Wood's halfpence and 
who lived to become George II.’s confidant—a “ totally illiterate ” 
man, according to Waldegrave, but “the ablest courtier of his 
time.” Sir Almeric Fitzroy is perhaps inclined to overrate the 
first Duke’s talents. The truth is that, unlike the Duke of 
Berwick, he never had an opportunity of showing what he could 
do in a high command. He was brave, energetic, and popular 
with his men. Whether he would have been a great admiral 
or a great general no one can say, for he died too soon. 

The pleasant memoir is admirably illustrated with a number 
of family portraits, mostly from Euston or Ickworth. Henry 
Fitzroy bore a strong resemblance to his father, but was better 
looking, and his wife, though not handsome, had a kindly face. 





_ THE EPISCOPAL REGISTERS OF HEREFORD.* 

. Tue Cantilupe Society is to bo congratulated. It was founded 
in 1905 to do a definite piece of work—namely, to print the 
registers of the pre-Reformation Bishops of Hereford, from 
1275 to 1539. Thanks to three energetic and competent 
editors—the late Canon Capes, the late Mr. J. H. Parry, and 
Canon Bannister—the work is now done, and the Society ceases 
to be. A very valuable and interesting set of mediaeval records 
is thus placed beyond the risk of destruction, and Hereford has 
the satisfaction of being the first diocese to complete the publi- 
cation of its registers. The importance of these episcopal 
registers is now widely recognized, and many have been printed 
by the Canterbury and York Society, the Surtees Society, and 
other organizations. They are by no means mere records of 
ecclesiastical business as we understand the term nowadays. 
The mediaeval bishop was a man of affairs, a local potentate, and 
very often a great personage at Court. His register reflected 
his many activities, and might contain references to national 
and even to international affairs, as well as the details of his 
spiritual jurisdiction and his secular difficulties. In some of 
these registers, as Professor Jenkins points out, are preserved 
royal letters, a detailed account of a French campaign, a 
description of proceedings against the Lollards, and a report of 
an Archbishop's sermon on the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
aptly delivered on the eve of the Primate’s departure for Rome. 
The registers contain the lists of ordinations, documents relating 
to livings and ecclesiastical foundations of one kind or another, 
some wills and deeds of gift, which are useful for local history, 
but they also throw much light on national problems. It is 
most desirable that these records should all be printed and 
made accessible to students. 

The last Pre-Reformation register of Hereford is typical of 
its class. Charles Bothe or Booth came of the Lancashire 
family of Booth of Barton, which had produced two Archbishops 
of York and a Bishop of Exeter. He was educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, of which his kinsman Lawrence Booth was 
Master, and he showed his gratitude to his college in later 
years by giving it property in London. He was long associated 
with Bishop Smythe, of Lichfield and then of Lincoln, who was 
in high favour at Court and who is remembered at Oxford as 
the founder of Brasenose. When Smythe became President 
of Prince Arthur’s Council in Wales in 1501, Bothe acted as 
his chancellor. It is possible, as the editor suggests, that Bothe 
made the acquaintance of the Princess Catherine of Aragon 
at this time, during the brief months of her first marriage to 
Prince Arthur. Canon Bannister notes that, after Bothe had 
been made Bishop of Hereford in 1516, he was chosen to conse- 
crate Queen Catherine’s Spanish confessor, George de Athequa, 
A. T. Danalster, Lasreiid: Witson and Philp tor the Cantiiope Seckety. 








as Bishop of Llandaff, and that he with this Spanish prelate 
and Fisher of Rochester was selected to attend the Queen 
at the “Field of the Cloth of Gold” outside Calais in 1590, 
The summons, preserved in the register, required the Bishop 
“not only to put yourself in arredynesse with the number of 
xxx tall personnages, whereof vii of them to be gentilmen 
well and conveniently apparalled for that purpose to passo 
with you over the see, but also in such wise to appoynte your 
self in apparell as to your degree, the honour of us, and this 
our reama it apperteyncth, so thet ye, reparing unto our derrest 
wife by the firste day of Maye, may then geve your attendaunce 
in her transporting over the see.” 

The bishop was ordered not to take more than ten horses 
for his own riding, but he was apparently to regard thirty tall 
servants as a minimum on an occasion when the King wished 
to astonish Francis I. with a display of England’s magnificence, 
The editor conjectures that Bishop Bothe was a special partisan 
of the Queen’s, and that a mysterious royal instruction to 
Thomas Cromwell in 1531 to prosecute Bothe “if he do not 
agree” referred to his advocacy of the injured Catherine's 
cause against the divorce which Henry was seeking. Bothe 
entered in his register the letters of Wolsey as Legate, remon- 
strating with Archbishop Warham for calling a provincial 
council without consulting the Legate. There is a striking letter 
from Cardinal Wolsey in 1527 ordering special prayers for the 
deliverance of the Pope and describing the terrible sack of Rome 
by Bourbon’s German mercenaries. In 1532 special processions 
are ordered for the relief of the suffering Christians in Eastern 
Europe, menaced by the “impious tyranny” of the Turk, 
Curiously enough, the Reformation is but faintly indicated in 
the register. The Bishop had a mandate from Warham in 1526 
to seize translations of the New Testament put about, with or 
without glosses, by the Lutheran faction, and to burn these 
“pestiferous and pernicious” books. He replied, after an 
interval, that he had warned people to deliver up New Testaments 
in English, but that none had been surrendered. Warham 
renewed his injunction against heretical books in 1530, but it 
does not appear that Bothe had to take action against 
Reformers. In the interregnum following the brief reign of 
Bothe’s successor, Edward Foxe, in 1539 the vicar-general 
detained one heretic who expressed unorthodox views about 
the reserved Sacrament, and who abjured his depravity and did 
penance. Of the revolution which Bishop Bothe had witnessed 
before his death in 1535 there is not a word. 

Much of the register is concerned with the affairs of the large 
episcopal estates which increased in value under Bothe’s shrewd 
management. One amusing entry of 1522 records that the 
clergy of Leominster did penance—offering candles of the value 
of one penny at the shrine of St. Thomas and saying a hymn— 
for their grievous fault in receiving the Abbot of Reading with 
a solemn procession and the ringing of the bells, thus “ doing an 
injury to the cathedral church and the episcopal see of Hereford.” 
The Bishop was jealous of the honours due to him; he was pro- 
bably all the more annoyed in this case because there was no 
love lost between the episcopate and the heads of the great 
religious houses who acknowledged no superior but the Pope. 
There are some entries relating to criminal clerks, one of whom 
had broken into a house at Monmouth and been guilty of the 
“ capcionem, furacionem et asportacionem abinde unius paris 
caligarum, anglice hoses, de panno laneo coloris ante hec tempora 
ad valorem iiii s.,” which, being interpreted, means that he had 
stolen a pair of white woollen breeches worth four shillings. 
This thief received a free pardon. If we may judge of its con- 
dition from the Bishop's register, Hereford diocese, although it 
was on the Welsh borders, had surprisingly law-abiding lergy 
during the reign of Henry VIII; the cases of murder and 
homicide are relatively few. A village tragedy is noted in bare 
outline under the year 1521. Alison Hopton, wife of Henry 
Hopton of Shrawardine, “led by a malign spirit,’ drowned 
herself. The parson, moved by pity or by the widowers 
arguments, gave the poor suicide Christian burial in the choir 
of the parish church. But in doing this he clearly violated the 
Canon Law. The Bishop therefore forbade the holding of any 
services in the church until the corpse had been disinterred 
and removed both from the church and from the churchyard. 
We may imagine the feelings of the widower and his family 
at this grim sequel. One entry, and only one, recalls the old 
connexion between the Church and the healing art ; in January, 
1535, Master William Haryngton was licensed to practice 
medicine in the diocese of Hereford. The volumes are well 
indexed and should be invaluable to genealogists as well as to 
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historians. We notice, for example, references to four members 
of the old West Country family of Hackluyt, which produced 
a generation later the famous collector and editor of the exploits 
of English seamen. 





ALFRED NEWTON.* 

Mr. WottasTon, one of his old pupils, has produced a most 
readable biography of the late Professor Newton, who held 
the chair of Comparative Anatomy at Cambridge from 1866 to 
his death at an advanced age in 1907. Newton is remembered 
first as a great naturalist, with a special knowledge of birds, 
and secondly as a type of the old-fashioned don who objected 
to any change in the established order. Dr. Guillemard, who 
knew him well for many years, describes Newton’s Sunday 
evening receptions as going on in precisely the same fashion 
whenever he revisited Cambridge. ‘That was the great thing 
about Newton—one always found him where one left him, 
not only socially but topographically. One might brave the 
Arctic ice or disappear for a year or two into the heart of the 
Dark Continent, but when one returned with no little of the 
Rijp van Winkel feeling at heart, there was Newton sitting in 
his chair making spills, just as one left him.” For all that, 
the Professor’s conversations were most stimulating to young 
students, as Dr. Shipley testifies in another chapter. Dr. 
Shipley compares him to Sir Leicester Dedlock as “ an honour- 
able, obstinate, truthful, high spirited man.’”’ As a man of 
science, Newton was by no means narrow-minded. He was 
one of the first to accept and apply Darwin’s doctrine of Natural 
Selection, and he spared no pains, in travel and inquiry, to 
arrive at precise conclusions regarding birds. He once went 
to Iceland in the hope of seeing a Great Auk, and he was 
throughout his life collecting material for a work on the Great 
Bustard, which vanished from its last English haunts in Norfolk 
in the thirties. Newton’s correspondence with the late Lord 
Lilford, Canon Tristram, and others is liberally quoted, and will 
be of great interest to naturalists. He was a meticulous scholar, 
and regarded looseness of statement as a crime. Gilbert White 
and Bewick were two of his heroes, but for some other well- 
known naturalists he had a profound contempt. Of Gould’s 
Birds of Great Britain, for example, he says: ‘‘ The utter 
ignorance they sometimes betray is amazing. He has no 
personal knowledge of any British birds, except those found 
between Eton and Maidenhead, and about those species he 
fancies no one else knows anything.” He spoke harshly of 
Frank Buckland, who lacked a scientific training, though most 
people think that he atoned for it by his wonderful enthusiasm 
and power of getting things done. He disliked the writings of 
Richard Jefferies, whose popularity, he thought, only showed 
how ignorant the public was of natural history. Newton, on 
the other hand, perhaps carried to an excess his passion for 
exact truth and his reluctance to publish anything for the 
general reader, for, apart from a long series of scientific papers, 
his one original book was his Dictionary of Birds. However, 
his main principle was sound enough, and his observations on 
natural history, scattered through this book, are well worth 
reading and thinking over. Sir Archibald Geikie contributes 
an appreciative preface, testifying to Newton’s personal charm 
and to the “solid and lasting service”? which he rendered to 
zoological studies in this country. A good portrait and a 
clever caricature of the professor are among the illustrations. 





FICTION, 


THROUGH JOHN’S EYES.t 
Mr. Huntity Rosertson has written a confusing but agreeable 
book in Through John’s Eyes. The story, though not told in 
the first person, is almost entirely a subjective one. We see 
its events by means of a considerably refracted image 
in the mind of John, who at the beginning of the book is 
a child of five or six, but during most of its progress is a school- 
boy at a very high Anglican choir school. So much distorted 
by this refraction is the image that we are not quite sure 
whether Mr. Huntly Robertson was wise to attempt quite so 
complicated a family history for John. The reader gathers— 


he will probably never feel quite sure of his facts—that there 
was some sort of family scandal connected with a certain 
“Uncle Mush.” 
e.. Life of Alfri d Newton. By A. F. Rt. Wollaston. London: John Murray. 
US 'Throush John's Eyes, By Huntly Robertson. 
[&s. 6d. net.) 


By reason of this or for some other reason, 


London: Grant Richards. 





John’s mother and father separated, John going with the mother 
and his elder brother Ilay with the father. At the end of the 
book, John’s mother, who has gradually become more and 
more unhappy, for no clear reason, has a nervous breakdown 
and becomes mad, for reasons which are no plainer to the reader 
than they were to the poor lady’s son. That, of course, is one 
of the great advantages of Miss Dorothy Richardson's books, 
by which this author has certainly been a good deal influenced. 
Nothing whatever happens in an objective sense to her characters, 
and therefore the even greater elusiveness of her style is not 
unduly inconvenient. However, in partial compensation, Mr. 
Huntly Robertson, who has chosen to make his material a 
little more complicated, is somewhat clearer than Miss 
Richardson. Here is an example. John visits a bookshop :— 


“ The following Monday John took some money and a clean 
pocket Aensiesenier and issued forth to buy Francis Thompson. 
He went to Slater’s, in College Street, where you always go. 

The Selected Poems is the only one of Francis Thompson which 
we have in stock, sir. We should be pleased to order . 
‘Has it got “‘The Mistress of Vision” in it?’ A man who 
was reading the backs of the Ever Edition turned round, 
and John felt his ears getting hot. ‘I couldn’t say, sir, not 
without looking.’ ‘I'll look.’ The paper was stiff and rough- 
edged and very pleasant to touch. ‘Have you the Poems of 
Passion ?’ a girl asked at the counter. John listened, of course. 
‘There are a lot of hers brought out in the shilling edition— 
Passion and Pleasure and Power, and quite a few more.’ John 
found one in italics :— 

‘For there Anteros and Eros 

There with man conjoinéd was. 

Twinstone of the Law, Ischyros 

Agios Athanatos.’ 
This was so queer and decent and unlikely that he decided to 
have Francis Thompson at once. ‘ Agios Athanatos’ was like 
something built with groat grey stones. Then he drifted over 
to look for the Poems of Passion; but he forgot all about them 
in twenty seconds because of the Shropshire Lad. D. was a 
Shropshire lad. So he had them both. They wore the first 
decent books he had ever bought. It was hard to sit down and 
do prep. instead of reading ‘The Mistress of Vision’ and the 
Shropshire Lad.” 


At any rate, Mr. Robertson has written an amusing 
book, which will certainly please all those who like subjective 
fiction. Thestory has no end ; this fact, the reader will probably 
feel, foreshadows a sequel. 








A Servant When He Reigneth. By John Travers. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—An account of the dangerous 
experiment made by an Indian official of taking a girl with 
whom he is unconsciously in love into his home as his wife’s 
secretary. The mise en scéne of an official’s life in India is 
perhaps more interesting than the hackneyed sentimental 
situation on which the latter part of the book is founded. The 
heroine, before taking the post with the Lunds, the official in 
question, is lady help to a Jewish soldier married to an Armenian 
wife, and her adventures in this very unpleasant position are 
well described. In the end of the book Gordon Lund procures 
an interesting post for the girl in looking after native women of the 
Punjab who have suffered through the war, and find difficulty in 
obtaining their legal rights. The renunciation of their love, 
both on the part of the hero and the heroine, is well described, 
and if, as we have said above, the theme is hackneyed, the out- 
come of self-sacrifice is certainly original in the novels of the 
present day. 

ReapaBLE Novets.—A Man May Not Marry His G@rand- 
mother. By F. Morton Howard. (Holden and Hardingham. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The art of the humorist has in it something 
akin to the art of blowing bubbles. In both cases the tempta- 
tion to overdo it is almost irresistible. Mr. Howard is un- 
doubtedly a humorist. If he bursts his bubbles on occasion 
he can be very entertaining between whiles. The Man in 
Ratcatcher. By “Sapper.” (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—The recurrence of the word “youngster” and the 
tendency of the heroes to be called “ Hugh” and of the heroines 
to be only nineteen are merely symptoms of the obvious 
limitations of these stories. But taken in small quantities 
there is nothing to preclude a full enjoyment of their merits— 
vivid dialogue, clean morals, and an occasional touch of true 
pathos. Fear. By Patrick MacGill. (Herbert Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net.)—The terribly realistic autobiography of a country 
barber who shirked voluntary enlistment but was called up in 
1917 and eventually killed in Flanders in 1918. The man was 
a weakling, morally and physically, and the book is one long 
chronicle of unimaginable suffering, 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. MARTIN ARMSTRONG.* 


Ovr readers lately had an opportunity of judging some of Mr. 
Martin Armstrong’s verse when we published his beautiful 
“Rain in Spring” a fortnight ago. Most of the poems in the 
present volume show a good deal of that quality of detachment 
which is one of the characteristics of modern poetry. In “ nature 
pieces ” and the like we demand very nice observation from the 
poet, and this meticulousness often has the effect of making him 
stand aloof from what he observes. Probably the most striking 
poem in the present volume is that entitled “The Buzzards,” 
which attracted a certain amount of attention on its appearance 
in the London Mercury :— 
“* When evening came and the warm glow grew deeper 

And every tree that bordered the green meadows 

And in the yellow cornfields every reaper 

And every corn-shock stood above their shadows 

Flung eastward from their feet in longer measure, 

Serenely far there swam in the sunny height 

A buzzard and his mate who took their pleasure 

Swirling — as idly in golden light. 

On great je motionless moth-wings borne along, 
o effortless and so strong, 

Cutting each other’s paths, together they glided, 

Then wheeled asunder till they soared divided 

Two valleys’ width (as though it were delight 

To part like this, being sure they could unite 

So swiftly in their empty, free dominion), 

Curved headlong downward, towered up the sunny steep, 

Then, with a sudden lift of the one great pinion, 

Swung proudly to a curve and from its height 

Took half a mile of sunlight in one long sweep.” 
The reader will observe in it many of the qualities—melodious- 
ness and a certain indefinable serenity—which made “ Rain in 
Spring” so attractive. Here and there among the poems we 
seem to trace the influence of Mr. Blunden, as, for example, in 
“‘ The Kingfisher.” A more personal note is struck by “ Funeral 
at Night.” Is death really this affair of fire and darkness, 
“the tearful shrieking of fifes,” the “sick fume” of “ incense 
and burnt grease”? At last the draped coffin is heaved up 
into the “ bright cavern” of the candle-lit church. It is an 
admirable picture of a scene in some Mediterranean country. 
Every now and then Mr. Armstrong writes a little longer than 
he should. For example, the first part of “ The Portrait of an 
Old Woman,” though it consists of quite ten times as many 
words, contains very little that we do not find at least by impli- 
pation in Mr. Campbell's “ The Old Woman,” which we quoted 
In this column some time ago. Most encouraging is the evidence 
which “ Miss Thompson Goes Shopping” gives of the poet’s 
sense of humour. It is a delightful and highly sympathetic 
account of a maiden lady in humble circumstances who goes 
shopping and riotously buys a pair of red-plush slippers in 
defiance of all morality and convention. It is adorned with 





delightful marginalia—“ Miss Thompson at Home”; ‘She 
goes a-Marketing”’; “She Visits the Bootmaker”; “ Wrestles 
with a Temptation”; “And is Saved”; “ Relapses into 


Temptation ”; “And Falls”; “ Is Led Away by the Pleasures 
of the Town, such as Groceries and Millinery”; “ But is at 
length Convinced of Indiscretion”; ‘And Returns Home.” 
Mr. Armstrong promises much good work. 





Porms WortHy or ConsIDERATION.—A float and Ashore. By 
Michael Lewis. (George Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—Amusing 
little poems about the Navy which have already appeared in 
Punch. Tushery. By Victor Chard. (Cambridge: Perkin 
Warbeck. 2s.)—Four or five short lyrics in the Japanese 
manner are the best things in an immature book. Purple 
Boggarts, and other Verses. By Jocelyn C. Lea, (Same pub- 
lisher and price.)—Pleasant verses. Retrospect. By Martin 
Boyd. (Melbourne: H. H. Champion. 3s.)——IJrish Poets 
of To-Day: an Anthology. Compiled by L. D’O. Walters. 
(Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—A sound collection. Singing 
Beads. By Dom Theodore Baily. (Heath, Cranton. 6s. net.) 
—Nature poems and hymns by a monk. The book is illustrated 
by the author’s own woodcuts, some of which are charming. A 
carol in a mixture of English and Latin is the most attractive 
of the verses. Sonnets of Shakespeare's Ghost. By Gregory 
Thornton. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 3s. 6d.)—Sonnets 
in imitation of Shakespeare. Whether the poet’s intention is 
serious or not, he has caught the atmosphere well. It remains 
perhaps uncertain whether the book was worth writing. It 




















*The Buzzard. By Martin Armstrong. London : Martin Secker, [5s. net.) 





is exceedingly well printed.—The Furrowed Earth, By 
Gertrude Bone. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—“ The Secret 
Folk” is a poem admirably simple and musical. The book ig 
illustrated by attractive woodcuts by Mr. Stephen Bone, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——~P 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The London Mercury for July has some good verse, especially 
Mrs. Margaret Woods’s “ Apollinaris Sidonius Dines with a 
Neighbour ”—the title itself is most engaging—and “ The March 
Bee,” by Mr. Edmund Blunden. Miss Katharine Wilson writes 
in praise of “ The Horse,” Mr. E. M. Forster comments on a 
new book by Mr. Pickthall in “‘ Salute to the Orient,” and Mr. 
E. E. Kellett considers “‘ Chaucer as a Critic of Dante.” The 
monthly chronicles steadily increase in interest and value. 


We have received the June number of the Canadian Bookman, 
a spirited quarterly edited by Mr. B. K. Sandwell in Montreal 
and published at Gardenvale, Quebec Province (Industrial and 
Educational Publishing Co., 50 cents). It has become the 
organ of the new Canadian Authors’ Association, which is 
regarded as showing that in Canada “ a new national conscious- 
ness is growing rapidly as one of the results of the Great War.” 
Many of the names of Canadian novelists and historians that 
occur in the pages of the review are well known in England. 
We are glad, however, to learn more about the Canadian poets, 
writing either in English or in French, like Captain Arthur S. 
Bourinot and M. Albert Ferland, whose work is cited and 
described in this attractive and interesting quarterly. 


The Army Quarterly for July (Clowes, 7s. 6d. net) contains a 
striking article by Sir Michael O’Dwyer on “ India’s Man-Power 
in the War.” He pays a warm tribute to the splendid services 
rendered by the Punjab which, from a twelfth part of the popu- 
lation of British India, contributed 350,000 recruits out of a 
total of 648,000. The United Provinces, from a fifth of the total 
population, raised 142,000 recruits; Bengal, which is nearly as 
populous, raised 7,000. The figures show that the martial races 
are distributed very unevenly and that the Punjab is the key to 
the situation. “ Had the efforts made to carry on violent 
political agitation, such as is now producing widespread disorder 
in India, been allowed during the war, India instead of being a 
source of strength would have been a source of danger to the 
Empire.” Sir Hugh Elles contributes some instructive ‘* Notes 
on Tank Development during the War”; he is careful not to 
claim too much for the tank, and insists that only in close 
combination with infantry did it achieve great success. He 
remarks that “the problem of the high-powered, long-range 
and speedy independent tank is one of the highest interest and 
importance,” and that “its realization is certain.” Brigadier- 
General J. E. Edmonds describes the Austrian plan of campaign, 
and Captain G. C. Wynne explains the development of the 
German plan in August and September, 1914. There are other 
interesting articles in the quarterly, which is indispensable to 
every serious student of military affairs. 


The Library, which is now devoted to the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society, in its June number (H. Milford, 5s. net) 
prints an account of Pepys’s Spanish books by Mr. Gaselee, and 
an important and interesting essay on “ The Reappearance of the 
Texts of the Classics ” by Professor Albert C. Clark, who shows 
how the British Isles formed a refuge for learned men from the 
Continent during the barbarian invasions, and how the Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish monks promoted a revival of learning in Western 
Europe when the storm had passed. The monasteries founded 
under Charlemagne served as storehouses for classical manu- 
scripts which, for the most part, lay unread and unknown until 
Italian scholars in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries began 
to hunt them out. Petrarch found Cicero’s letters to Atticus 
at Verona in 1345. Boccaccio found part of Tacitus’s Annals 
and Histories at Monte Cassino before 1371. Poggio in the 
early fifteenth century searched the old monastic libraries of 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. While in England with 
Cardinal Beaufort in 1420-1 he reported that “ You must not 
expect to get books from Britain,” but he found by some strange 
chance the unique manuscript of the Supper of Trimalchio, 
by Petronius ; the manuscript was lost again, but turned up once 
more in 1650 at Trau in Dalmatia, and is now at Paris. Professor 
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Clark gives a surprisingly long list of the important classical 
works each known only from a single manuscript, which has 
survived by chance. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Bible. By G. G. Coulton. 
(Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire: by the Author. Is. 6d.)—Dr. 
Coulton, a mediaevalist of high repute, has been moved by 
the promotion of a Roman Catholic Bible Congress, to be held 
in Cambridge this month, to print these historical notes on the 
attitude of the Roman Church towards Biblical study. It is, 
or should be, well known that the mediaeval Church strictly 
forbade laymen to read the Bible in the vernacular. Miss 
Deanesly in her masterly work on The Lollard Bible has proved 
this once for all. Yet, as Mr. Coulton says, Cardinal Gasquet, 
who had maintained the opposite view, declines to admit his 
manifest error. Mr. Coulton says that the Cardinal “has 
habitually employed literary methods which cannot be alleged, 
I believe, against any other living historian in the civilized 
world”; Mr. Coulton gives examples of some of them. He 
states some plain facts, too, about the treatment of the Vulgate 
by the Roman Church; obvious errors in late copies of St. 
Jerome’s version have become stereotyped by Papal decree, 
and Clement VIII.’s revision of 1592 is “the only Bible from 
which the faithful are allowed to argue.” The president of the 
new Papal Commission for the revision of the Vulgate is Cardinal 
Gasquet, but he, according to Mr. Coulton, “ has betrayed at 
different times an ignorance of Latin, and of the Vulgate in 
especial, almost as startling as his inaccuracies in matters of 
fact.” We may add that Pope Benedict XV.’s Encyclical of 
September 15th, 1920, the fifteenth centenary of the death of 
St. Jerome, has been translated under the title of St. Jerome 
and Holy Scripture (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Is. net). 
The Pope exhorts the faithful to obey St. Jerome’s admonition 
to read the Bible daily and assiduously, and he commends the 
Roman Catholic societies which are circulating New Testa- 
ments. It would seem, then, that the Church has modified 
jts attitude towards Bible reading. The Pope emphasizes his 
belief in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures and the 
absolute truth of the Biblical narratives, and he denounces 
modern Biblical critics for taking a very different view. 





Political Economy Club, Vol. VI. (Macmillan. 21s. net.)— 
Mr. Henry Higgs has prepared this volume to mark the cen- 
tenary of the well-known club, which was founded in 1821 
by Tooke, Ricardo, Malthus, J. L. Mallet, James Mill, and 
»ther economists “to support the principles of Free Trade.” 
He prints the minutes of proceedings in the last twenty years 
and a list of the questions discussed from the foundation—a 
list which illustrates the wide scope of the subject, and is in 
itself a commentary on Herbert Spencer’s question, recorded 
by Lord Courtney, “ whether we had not exhausted the possible 
questions of Political Economy so that an old member might 
feel inclined to retire.’ The editor also gives interesting 
reminiscences of the club in its early days from the diaries of 
J. L. Mallet and J. L. Prevost, with later reminiscences by 
W. Stebbing, Lord Courtney, Sir John Macdonell, and from 
his own pen. Lord Courtney was an earnest and devoted 
member. “‘ Professor Marshall was addressing us, when our 
reverent silence was broken by some rash opponent who inter- 
jected half a dozen words of objection. ‘ All short statements 
are wrong,’ said the Professor. ‘Is that one ?’ asked Courtney, 
and the incident closed with laughter.” 


Holidays in Tents. By W. M. Childs. (Dent. 6s. net.)— 
Mr. Childs has much good advice for the holiday camper. He 
writes interestingly on the choice of a site, tents, beds, and 
organization; and so delightful are his reminiscences of camp 
life that we could wish for more extracts from the log-book 
which supplied them. Mr. Childs would elevate camping to the 
level of a sport—‘the camper with a minimum of defensive 
armour goes out to encounter nature in all her moods . - and 
it is the weather which calls the tune.” Truly one of the great 
charms of camping is the variety of its experiences, 


An Empire View of the Empire Tangle. By Edward O. 
Mousley. (PR. S. King. 3s.)—The New Zealand Premier intro- 
duces this little book, in which a New Zealand barrister, educated 
at Cambridge, strongly controverts the view that the Dominions 
are anxious to emphasize their nationhood at the expense of the 
unity of the British Empire. He dislikes the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in so far as it tends to differentiate one part 





of the Empire from another. He points out that one Dominion 
could not remain neutral if the rest of the Empire were involved 
in war. Mr. Mousley deprecates hasty change in the constitution 
of the Empire. He would set up a Dominions Council in London, 
and would relieve the Colonial Office of all responsibility for the 
Dominions, transferring them to the care of the Privy Council. 
It is gratifying to be reminded anew of New Zealand’s passionate 
attachment to the cause of Imperial unity. . 


The First Aeroplane Voyage from England to Australia. By 
Sir Ross Smith. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson; London: 
Australian Book Company.)—This attractive little book contains 
a short account of the first air voyage to Australia, with a number 
of air-photographs of Australian towns. The views of Sydney 
Harbour are especially interesting. 


Mr. James Forbes is a well-known American playwright, 
and The Famous Mrs. Fair, which gives its name to the 
present volume (Hodder and Stoughton, London; Doran, 
New York, 8s, 6d. net), The Show Shop, and The Chorus 
Lady have all been Broadway successes; hence they aro 
necessarily interesting to the English reader. The most 
successful of them was The Famous Mrs. Fair. The writer of 
the preface tells us that the author is extremely unhappy and 
dissatisfied if he cannot put the story of his plays into a 
sentence. Here is one of his summaries: “ A woman actuated 
by duty engages in war work, winning honours and the loving 
admiration and encouragement of her family; but when on 
her return she, actuated by selfish vanity, again leaves them, 
the realization is brought home to her tragically that a wife 
and mother can have a career, but not at the expense of her 
obligations to her home and family.” The simplicity of this 
theme is equalled by the simplicity of the treatment ; a great 
deal of the play is pure Lyceum with its unaffected lack of 
subtlety, the chief difference being that here the dialogue is 
extremely competent and the situations themselves a trifle less 
traditional. The Show Shop is an amusing example of the 
play which reveals life from the point of view of the ladies 
and gentlemen on the other side of the footlights. All three 
plays are singularly readable. 


The Cambridge University Press has begun to issue a series of 
English Plain Texts (1s. net each), which will be most welcome 
to those who can read while on a journey. The little pamphlets 
are printed in bold type and will go into the pocket. The first 
five of them contain two of Donne’s powerful sermons on death, 
some whimsical “characters” from the second book of Fuller’s 
The Holy State, Goldsmith’s Good-Natur’d Man, selected papers 
from Dr. Johnson’s Idler, and Carlyle’s pessimistic railing 
against the democracy of 1850, The Present Time, which was the 
first of the Latter-Day Pamphlets. Each pamphlet has a brief 
introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch or Mr. 8. C. Roberts. 


Works or REFERENCcE.—The Angler's Diary, edited by H. T. 
Sheringham (Field Press, 5s. net.), has reappeared after an 
interval of four years, and will be found very useful, especially 
for Great Britain. The editor is hopeful enough to include a 
large amount of information about Ireland, although few anglers 
would care to run the risk of being robbed or murdered by 
Sinn Feiners. He admits that Russia is out of bounds for civilized 
fishermen. The angler, however, has a wide choice elsewhere, 
as this handy guide shows. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Theory and History of Historiography. Translated from the 
Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie. (Harrap. 
15s. net.)——Official History (Naval and Military) of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Vol. Ill. San-de-pu, Mukden, The Sea of 
Japan. Prepared by the Historical Section of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. (Stationery Office. With appendix 
volume and case of maps. £3 10s.) The Desert Mounted 
Corps. An Account of the Cavalry Operations in Palestine and 
Syria, 1917-1918. By Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. R. M. Preston. 
With an Introduction by Lieut.-General Sir H. G. Chauvel. 





(Constable. 21s. net.)-——Burke and Hare. Edited by William 
Roughead. (W. Hodge. 10s. 6d. net; enlarged edition, 
25s.) 
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PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Binyon (L.), The Court Painters of the Grand 
xford . Press) net 63/0 
Dowd (Q. L.), Funeral Menegemnent and Costs: a World Survey of Burial 
and Cremation, cr 8VO........-eeesee+eeeees *(Camb. Univ. Paw) net 19/6 
Sunes ene Darwin (B.) Present-Day Goll ea net 15/0 
mba Words (Some 


E. B. H.), Some ~~ Tay Explana- 
-«—t- oseeeees EE P .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Ham m (Mary), Rose, a , , Bvo. ;-.(Thornton Butterworth) net 7/6 
Insect Life (Marvels of), ed. roy 8vo..(Hutchinson) net 24/0 


Jeagatt (A. (A.), Stalking  t. 3 a 5 Le tBeo, , 8vo. enoaes 
Pa = ont Proceedings of the 15th Annual Mee 


° amt Univ, Press) net 13/0 
Porto o F.), Sir Edward. Elgar, 8 covccsed (K. Paul) net 7/6 


-(Murray) net 10/6 
Sociological 


Ridgley (D.), The Geography of Tilinois,, cr “8v0 *(Gamb. Univ. Press) net 16/6 
Sansom La t.. ), Letters from France written between June, 191 
WERT, GF BUD cc ccccccccecececcdéscesTodsssseccesvccecses (Melrose) net 7/6 


Silberet yy Yi. )» Problems of Mysticism and its By mbolism (K. Paul) net 25/0 
Taft (L.), Modern Tendencies in Sculpture, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 32/6 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE.— The business of M. F. Dent, 











Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
een Te- with, and is trading under tho 
Se name of : 
E. DENT and OO. Ltd. 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addrenses: — . 
To 61 STRAND, W.6.2, 4 ROYAL GXONANAZ, £2 3, 





H.M, THE KING. and 34 COCKS?UR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 


This week’s Special Bargain: 
EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
$mooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Perr 29/6 dozen. 
In original one dozen cases. 


Allowance a 4 dozen on 10 dozen. 
“» ” ” or more. 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting “yh mg oot assortment of Wines and Spirits 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “3S.” LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Splendid Value, 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.. 1. 











For Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Acidity, etc. 


Messrs. Savory & Moore have for many years supplied a 
Lozenge, originally prescribed by the colebrated Dr. JenNzER, 
which possesses in a remarkable degree the property of neutraliz- 
ing Acidity in the stomach. 

They confidently recommond these lozenges, now known 
as Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, as a safo and reliable 
remedy for Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, and all digestive 
disorders. One or two lozenges give immediate relief, even in 
the worst cases, and it is generally found that, after a short 
course of them, ordinary meals can be taken without fear of 
indigestion. They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY.—*I have much pleasure in telling you that I honestly think 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES are doing me good. have suffered for 
years with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special 
diet, but after taking two boxes of the lozenges I am able, with care, to have 
the same meals as the rest of my family. I fully intend continuing their use 
and keeping some by me. This is the first advertised | medicine I have tried, as, 
when necessary, 1 have gone to a private doctor.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of tie lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a Now Bond Street, London, W.1. 





. 





GREAT LINEN SALE 
A THREE WEEKS OPPORTUNITY 


Write for our illustrated Sale Cata- Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to 
logue No. 40 P., giving a host of customer’s own address ond carriage 
bargains and sent post free paid on 20s. upwards 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, wanufifuecns, BELFAST. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
doa bt my bond seen Wet ae AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
an ew nd Stree’ y jag next week, each Sal 
at ONE o'clock precisely :-— . Ns we. commencing 
JULY 117TH AND 12TH.—VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS. 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS, the property of Sir John Trelawny, Bt.; of the 
Dates y &. ———, = .G.; Af, 4, of ot ito ee Esq., Wotton House, 
rkin; c3, uscripts, 0! prt Burns, th 
of the children of his nephew, Giibert » Jolat peoperty 
TH AND 12TH.— ABLE MODERN ETCHINGS, thi 
Hugh Campbell, Ksa., of Nowstead, Halifax ee 
JULY 3TH.—NAPO LEONIC COINS, MEDALS, DECORATIONS, &c., 
the eapeaiar 7a Lieut. Sidney G. Reilly, he F, 
5 gg ee es (5 a. price 28, 6d. 
JULY 1 TH.—PRINTED BOOKS AND A FEW ILLUMINATED 
AND OTHER MANU SCRIPTS. the property of Dr. G. C. Williamson and others, 
JULY 14TH AND 15TH —CHINESE PORCELAIN AND WORKS OF ART, 
pg —— y= op - Bg — Norfolk, Decorative Furnt- 
ure, al mbroide ° ‘arpets, an ugs, the property“of Anne, Count 
of Mexborough, and of Mrs. Henry Oppenh heim. — a 
May be viewed. . Catalogues may be had 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


L*. (aged 28) desires confidential SECRETARIAL POST 
in September, in or near London. B.A. degree. Trained shorthand- 
typist. Accounts. Five years’ experience in office and high school. 
£250-£300.— Box 1064, The Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W. C.2. 
L2= ARIAN wanted. Knowledge of mediaeval Latin and 
record-work essential. Preference given to ex-Service men possessing 
these qualifications. Salary £150, with free house, light, fuel, rates. Good 
oP rtunity for historica student,—For particulars write LIBRARIAN, 
liam Salt Library, Stafford, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. Appli- 
aaa with testimonials to be sent in before July 31st. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


The Council invites applications for the t of ORGANISING TUTOR IN 
ECONOMICS AND P TICAL SCIENCE to the Trade Union Classes, The 
Tutor will also rank as a part-time Lecturer in the Faculty of Commerce, 

Stipend £400 per annum, The duties will commence on October Ist, 1921. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies),should be sent not later 
than Saturday, July 16th, to che undersigned, — whom further particulars 


can be obtained. 10. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


OF BIRMINGHAM. 


U NIVERSITY 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SENIOR LECTURER in EDUCATION (Woman) will be required in ~~ 
tember next consequent upon the appointment of Miss M. Morton, M.A., 
Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Training College. Good degree, qualifica 
tions in educational theory, experience in schools and in the training of teachers 
essential. Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than July 19ih, 1921. 

Further particulars may be Sbtained from 





Salary 








GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


OF BIRMINGHAM, 


U NIVERSITY 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


LECTU RESHIP | IN ~ GRADE Ill. 

A LECTURER (Woman) will be required in September next to deal with 
methods of teaching Modern Languages (and if possibile, Latin) and to organize 
and supervise teaching practice. 

Experience in school teaching essential. Arrangements may 
for the lecturer to give some assistance to the Professor of French. Cor 
salary £300. 

Two copies of Ps nen and testimonials should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than July 19th, 1921. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 





also be made 
neacing 





GEORGE H. MORLEY, 
Secre tary. 


AND 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEU DIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


post of TEMPORAR 
twelve months from 











The Council of the College invites applications for the 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY (tor 
October 1st, 1921). Salary £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 
cations and testimouials (which need not be printed) must be received on or 
before Saturday, July 23rd, 1921. 

University College, Cardiff. D. J. A. BROWN, 

July 2nd, 1921. Re 


S HANGHAI 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


vistrar 


COUNCIL. 











MUNICIPAL 
“FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for this School to 
arrive in Shanghai early in November. Candidates should be from 25 to 30 
years of age, unmarried, and be fully trained, experienced, and hold the higher 
certificate of the National Froebel Union. Pay taels 189.75 per mensem without 
allowances, except — in the superannuation fund. Under agreement 
for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At the present 
rate of exchange taels 1 equals 3s. 6d., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. 
The pre-war rate was taels 1 equals 2s. 6d. First-class intermediate passage 
is provided and half-pay is allowed during voyage. Further particulars and 
application forms may be obtained of the Council's agents, by whom applications 
must be received as early as possibie. 

JOHN POOK & CO 


Agents for the Municipal Council of Shan; ghal. 
68 Fenchurch Strect, London, E.C, 3. 
___July, 1921. 


QxrorD UNIVERSITY : | DEPARTMENT FOR THE 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
To Schoolmasters. and others :— 


WANTED, for the Michaelmas Term, an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
TUTOR (Man). —Apply to the DIRECTOR, 2 22 St. John Street. Oxford. 
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7\ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos). 


Application 1s invited for the following appointment :— 

SCIENCE STRESS, Honours Graduate preferred, with special quall- 
fications in Mathematics, Physics, or Botany. 

Good experience with Middle School forms essential. 

This additional mistress is oe for the commencement of the Autumn 
Term, when the September admissions of pupils are made. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 

Application Forms, which may be had on receipt of a stam addressed 
foolscap envelope from the undersigned, to be returned to the Head-Mistress 


once. 
- ‘ PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education. 


YU Niversity OF LEEDS. 
ACKROYD MEMORIAL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 





The University proposes to elect a Fellow under the above-mentioned founda- 
tion, toenter upon his duties in Leeds on October 1st, 1921, or earlier, if convenient. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications, with evidence of their 

ualifications, to THE REGISTRAR, University, Leeds, so as to reach him by 
uly 28th at latest. Preference will be given to graduates in Science or Tech- 
nology and, other things being equal, to persons connected with the City of 
Bradford by birth or recent residence. 

The appointment will be for one year, rencwable for a second or third year. 
The stipend will be £300 a year. 

The Fellow will be expected to carry out an approved saicntific investigation 
of a biological, physical, or chemical nature, bearing, directly or indirectly, upon 
the production or properties of wool or other textile materials, or upon the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics. Candidates should submit their own problems for 
iavestigation within the wide limits indicated. 

The _ will provide materials and equipment necessary for the research 
selected. 

Candidates will probably be interviewed shortly after the receipt of their 
applications. 








ee oe UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
(University of South Africa.) 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Theology in Rhodes University College. 

The successful candidate will be expected to teach subjects of the B.D. course 
of the University of South Africa. 

Commencing yy | £650 per annum. 

Applications to be in not later than 20th July, to Rev. J. R. L. KINGON, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., c/o High Commissioner for South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


arr ea ee Se OF SIL OR Be. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHALLIS CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Applications are invited for the above position. Salary (fixed) £1,100 per 
annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe. Pen- 
sion of £400 per annum, under certain specified conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence Ist March, 1922. Further details of terms of appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications (in sextuplicate), 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, 2nd August, 1921. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Australia House, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
28th June, 1921. 





| SB alinstiatatal OF eos em 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHAIR OF LATIN. 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position. 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sydney from Europe. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, 
after 20 years’ service. Duties commence March Ist, 1922. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, accompanied 
by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, 
July 25th, 1920 

AGEINT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Australia House, Strand, 


London, W.C, 2, 
June 20th, 1921, 





= BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN PRINCIPAL. 


Applications are invited for the above-named appointment. Salary £600 per 
annum. 

Candidates must possess an Honours Degree of a recognized British University, 
and preference will be given to those who have had Residential experience cither 
during training or subsequently at a University or College. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be forwarded not later than Saturday, 23rd July, 1921. 

Note.—There is a probability in the near futuie of the College becoming a 
Residential Institution, in which case board, residence, and laundry will be added 
to the salary now offered. 

Education Offices, 

15 John Street, 
Sunderland. 
27th June, 1921. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Required, a limited number of PRINCIPALS (Men and Women) of DAY 
CONTINUATION 8CHOOLS to be established under the Education Act, 1913. 

Good general education, recognized academic or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organizing ability necessary. Experience 
in social welfare work desirable. 

Salary £500-£25-£700 a year (Men), £400-£20-£550 a year (Women) plus an 
interim bonus of £10 (Men) and £8 (Women) a month, subject to revision in view 
of Burnham Committee decision. Preforence e in the case of men to those 
who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 

Apply, enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, to EDUCATION 
OFFICER (T. 3), L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2, for 
Form T3/3, to be returned by July 12th, 1921. Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 


HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 








COLLEGE -FOR 
University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of PART TIM 
epi y oy h.. oy a of ean. os mainly tutorial =~ 
open to men and women equally.—For furt y 
the SECRETARY, -Bedford College, | NLW. i. - ean 3 re 


CCOUNTANT seeks whole or part-time position. Experi- 

enced in large departmental stores accounts, costing, &c., and in control 

of staff. Accounts written up periodically and audits executed. Moderat( 
terms by arrangement.—Write W. MARTIN, 277 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook , gv up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educa WOMEN and 
GIRLS, Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD.. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1, 


BHEBFORD WOMEN. 











LECTURES, &c. 


I RK B LEG E. 


EC kK Cc O 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of Lond 1 
Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. . ’ meee See 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 
Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. 





EASTBOURNE. ' 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY eni RESIDENT 

PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD 

‘INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complett 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAI 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Sralates College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive trainin 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, an 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 


\O Gentlewomen.— Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. ones | old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal,Lee House,Marwood, Barustaple,N. Devon. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Misa F. M. 8. BATCHELOX (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District) CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall teud 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


EALING, W.5. 














| pepe HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding und Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £90 to £100 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £90 a year. 





DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Misiress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
Modern History, Somerville College, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


rN HE SEAFORD. 


Honours School of 
Oxford. 





rf‘HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
' Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domesticscience. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Weil recommended.—Principal, Miss ROG ERS. 
‘T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Matriculation. 


A day school, Education (girls) for _ Without residencg 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 








rYHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, at SETTLE, YORKS, till 

end of July, will re-open in September in larger premises, FARLEY 

HALL, OAKAMOOR, N. STAFFS.; 650 ft. above sea level.—Apply early te 
Head-Mistresa, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Cantab.). 


oo a oe ee oe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. F 

Private Besidential School for Girls, Tele,: “ Watford 616,” 
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_ ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 
Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
First Grade Public School for Girls. 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


ING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 king. 
r ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: eee 617 
ear Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. Quotations on application. * 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 





charged. Good short stories required, 
Ses aadeas Salty abettas eaeaee SP eet am 
Doctors’ Commons, Lenten E E.C. 4 ay. rider Street, 








CLASS for CHILDREN EN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven,— 
‘Apply Miss FIELD, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


yo = eee ees SCHOOL. 
A School on Modern Lines 


GIRLS and a BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine y fo taben as boarders, 
oety t0 | dx Sten inclpals: 


For ctus and full details a 
— Miss MALIN and WALLACE, 


72 Queen's “Gate, ow. 7. 


a ALIZIERS,” VEVEY. High-c'ass lonnat.—For 
full particulars apply to MADAME CHAMOREL, Princi to Miss 
JUNOD, Brockhurst, Church Stretton, who accompanies pupils to evey vend July. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the vee relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
ie 4 months to 13 years 8 a into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description ot 
Ite at the College. M EVES. Ltd. (Bublication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
i=. FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry a 15 a Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 

tions to Royal’ Naval . Dartmouth. pared for Special Entry 

— the , mae a ject to Admiralty” Sena ms. Early eoplleations 


made. 
ee ~~ Fn DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 
ax SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 

















H staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
buil vlad 1 Ou Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, oon Boat- 
house, &c. ‘ootbal icket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 


Entrance Scholerehina July. —Apply W. M. GRU NbY, .» Head-Master. 


K eeny COLLEGE, 1 TAVISTOCK.— ae by the 
Bea, 








Army Council. Magnificent bu’ in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINE ING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


P1lLLEP 
COLTHURST HOUSE sCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


artmoor. 





Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care. 
Education. Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL binkeron. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTEH. Recent successes gained by pupils of 
H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, TaTTLE-Go, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor . Bournemouth. 

ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 
Hons. Special Vacation Term to pre Students fur September ” Matric. 

and all University Entrance Exams,—36 w Street, W. Mayfair 3797. 


RIV. ATE TUFFION.—-LONDON ATRIOULATION ° 
Roa re ee a 


LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
ocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, a, Sot and Correct 8 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, \ 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


Hi XPERT TUETION by _ College Tutor in 
Logio, Psychol 
TUTOR, MAL 143 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W. (near Tube) 




















English, Latin, Numerous successes at exams.— 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
qczoot:. Ade BOYS awnpD GIRLS. 
or ARMY and ALL 


TUTORS f EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECELVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL A. _. AND TUITION. 





TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies ‘and Gentlemen.— 
Aug.—tThe f: D it -* luding Lake Garda and Innsbruck; 

4 weeks, 79 —Italian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gos. Sept.— 
—_ ote i owas and Art Cities, > O83 ; 4 weeks, 79 gns, 
BISHOP Whos ice we Upper Norwood Sit iy, Mis 


A SELECT PARTY WILL BE TAKEN 
RevxD THE WORLD 
THIS WINTER BY 


CAPT. R. 8. P. POYNTZ, F.R.GS., 


in co-operation with the Government Touring Depart- 
ments of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
starting October 15th, 1921, and returning to England 








mid-April, 1922. 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
INCLUSIVE COsT £770. 


Full particulars from Captain Poyntz’s 
Tours, 12 Regent Street, London, 8.W.1, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in old-fashioned 


Country House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; glorious views; 
rivate chapel in house ; garage ; stables. Terms moderate. Apply CANTAB 
iddlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. . 
EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. 
climbing centre. VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and 
‘lerminus of finest motor run. 


E TOUQUET, PARIS-PLAGE, 4} hours from London, 
—Golf, tennis, ‘casino. Double rooms from £5 58. each person p.w. 
—MEAKIN, p— Labaz, 149 rue de Londres, Le Touquet. 


¥WITZERLAND.—RICHEMONT, St. Légier, a above V. evey. 
Charming coney meet n in extensive grounds with magnificent scenery. 

Own farm produce ; as inclusive. No loss on exchange. Also mountain 
chalet.—Photos and poi an ag apply Miss PHILLIPS, White Hart Hotel, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 














Best 


comfortable. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARSON’S PURE PAItERTS. 


“ MURALINE, “the DRY POWDER WASHABLE DISTEMPER. Sold in 
2}, 5, and 7 Ib. packets and in bulk. BATH ENAMEL and GREENHOUSE 
PAINT.—Full particulars trom W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. 
Agents throughout the country. 


YORRHOEA—ITS ABSOLUTE CURE. 
All Doctors and Dentists will tell you there is no cure except extraction, 
and outside = ~ le method there is none 
DO NOT H OUR TEETH EXTRACTED THROUGH PYORRHOE A 
oR GENGIVITIS AS FALSE TEETH ARE A NUISANCE AND SERIOUS 
EXPENSE. WRITE TO US FIRST. We guarantee to cure every case we 
undertake, without drugs, isons, vaccines, or injections. An original and 
explanatory booklet entitled “ Pyorrhoea Alveolaris and Similar Diseases” 
which has just been published at 1s. will be sent post free to any sufferer upon 
receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address, The ; | ASEPLENE LIMITED, 
33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ¥ + 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
ecrib the residences, &c., of numerous VOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, le—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthentcs, 
Invalid, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
ZJAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY b. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houss 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per ceut.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Kegent Street, W. 1. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SU ITs, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for deacriptivo 

ice list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
0., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5 























J. & J. PATON, —_ an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
scnooLs and TUTORS, vill b be pleased to AID PARENTS by ig ( 
fe charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 


7 Si of the won na district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O. 4. 
Telephone | #088 ‘Central. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls uy sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, on to 








UTORS fessrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely res nsible ‘tor tho 
—— staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 conpvuit S5r., LONDON, W.1. ’*Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ irc 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY a &e. 
is given free of charge 
MESSRS. UABBITAS, THING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 


Messrs. Gabbitas” Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
Bchool Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
about ag ome s a course of training in 
york, Agriculture and Horticulture, 


mestic omy, 


tarial W 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce pte od, parcel 

returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewe! le ry (broken 
or os ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 

minate Cockroaches. —Is. 9d., 3s., or 53. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
471 © Road, Sheffield. 


St: ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 

President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.@. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two mile 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRIPECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 


For terms and further ——-. apply to the MEDICAL SUPERLN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton, Telephone No. 66, 
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Close to Golf Links. 
Portsmouth road. 


TO LET FURNISHED. 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


500 FEET ABOVE SEA. 
An hour end ten minutes from London by 
Hourly service of trains (L. and S.W.R.) 
from Station (2 miles). 
A roomy House, with all modern conveniences (electric 
light, telephone, seven bathrooms, &c.), standing on the Downs, 
It contains over twenty bedrooms and 
One large room with polished oak floor 
Very well furnished. Flower 
Vegetables and 


surrounded by woods. 
good sitting-rooms. 
specially adapte od for dancing. 
garden, grass tennis court, squash racket court. 
poultry by arrangement. Garage for two cars. 
Rent 350 gns. for August and September. 
For appointment to view ring up Guildford 342, or apply by 
letter, 
*§,” Nowlands Corner, 
Merrow Downs, 
GUILDFORD. 


Furnished, 
Anne, large 
Fishing. Six 


SLIP RECTORY, , OXFORD.—TO BE LE ns 
Aug. and Sept. Picturesq ue panelled house, time Queen 
Near river and station, use of boat and pony-trap. 

















guineas weekly. i hese ants le it. awe tCTOR., Ve 
HE CHURCHMEN’ NS UNION. 


For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
For information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 1 10 Clifford 8t.. - Bond Street, W.1, 


PORT WINE. 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Os. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 





c 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 
For cleani Godd Silver. Electro a &c. 


Sold everywhere 6 ¥ 2% new 5 


















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, meer 000. ~— — £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ° £5, 000,000 


Total Capital Lny Reserves £10,130, 000 
{EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, ‘London, E.C 
DRAFTS p. GRANTED on he Bank’s Branches sen a the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
8. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


« £38,116,050 





Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital - + -«- 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- - -« -« 10,859,300 
Deposits (Dec. sist, 1920) ° © 371,841,968 





HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES INENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 

















Mayfair 5741. 
MESSRS. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
20 BRCOK STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 


Specialists in moderately priced properties and flats. 


HOUSES TO BE LET. 








PORTMAN SQUARE. Deiightful Residence to be LET, 
containin z 7 Bed., 3 Ree., K. and B. Rent £320 p.2. Small 
premium for 11} years’ lease. 

MARBLE ARCH. In excellent repair. 6 Bed., 3 Ree., 2 
Baths, usuel Domestic Offices. Rent £150 p-2. Offer 
for 14 years’ lease. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON. Well-appointed Residence, having 
10 Bed., 3 Rec., Billiard-room, Bath, splendid Domestic 
Offices. No premium. Rent £220 p.e. Lease 





We have numbers of Houses for Sale in ell parts end on 
receipt of your requirements will send you @ selected list. 


FURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. 

A FEW DOORS FROM BOND STREET. 
House, having 2 Bed., 1 Rec., usual Offices. 
a long period if required. Rent 18 gns. p.w. 


1 MIN. FROM THE PARK. Well-furnished Town Residence. 
9 Bed., 3 Rec., 2 Baths, &c. Rent 20 gns. p.w. 








A charming Bijou 
To Let for 








Also many others at rentals up to 50 gns. p.w. 


UNFURNISHED FLATS. 
SLOANE SQUARE. In a favourite block of Mansions. Ac- 
commodation comprises 3 Bed., 2 Rec., &c. Rent £200 








p-a. Small premium to include fixtures, 
REGENT STREET (close to). §8.C. Maisonette, with 2 Bed., 
2 Rec., K. and B. Rent £200 p.a. Lease about 9 years. 





NEAR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Well-fitted Flat 
on 2nd floor with lift. 5 Bed., 3 Rec., Bath, Kitchen, &c. 
Rent £275 p.a. Furniture to be purchased. 


NO PREMIUM. 
unfurnished, in the heart of the West End. 
tion comprises 4 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. 





An opportunity occurs of obtaining a Flat, 
Accommoda- 
Rent £350 p.a. 





BAKER STREET (off). Well-arranged Mension Flet, com- 
prising 4 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent £180 p.a. Carpets, 


fixtures and fittings to be taken over. 


PICCADILLY (off). A delightful Maisonette, having 3 Bed., 
2 Rec., K. and B. Lease about 64 years. Rent £180 p.a. 
Fixtures, &c., to be purchased. 








CHELSEA. An exceptionally convenient self-contained Flat. 
5 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent only £120 p.a. Contents 
to be purchased at £350. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR A BARRISTER. A Flat can 
be obtained in the Inner Temple at rental of £130 p.e. 
Accommodation: 1 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. Furniture 
to be purchased at pre-war cost. 








FURNISHED FLATS. 
REGENT’S PARK. Very well furnished Mansion Flat, com- 
prising 4 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent 14 gns. p.w. 








BERKELEY SQUARE. S.C. Maisonette. 3 Bed., 2 Rec., 
K. and B. Rent only 10 gns. p.w. 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. Well-appointed Flat, containing 


1 Rec., K. and B. Rent 9} gns. p.w. 


Excellent Flat. Passenger lift. 3 
Rent 8 gns. p.w. 


2 Bed., 


CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. Charmingly furnished Flat, 
3 Bed., 2 Rec., K. and B. Rent 8 gns. p.w. 


BRYANSTON SQUARE (just 
Offices. Very well furnished. 
’Phone, lift, &c. 








having 





Ree., usual 
Rent 8 gns. 


off), 4 Bed., 2 
Grand piano. 














VACANT NOW, MAYFAIR. 2 Bed., 1 Rec., K. and B. Teo 
be Let for 3 months or longer. Rent 7 gns. 

VICTORIA. S.C. Maisonette, comprising 4 Bed., 2 Rec., 
K. and B. Rent 6$gns. To be Let for 12 mths. 

BROMPTON ROAD. 2 Bed., 1 Rec., K. and B. Well fur- 
nished. Telephone, elec. light. 4 gns. p.w. 

BAKER STREET. 2 Bed., 1 Rec., K. and B. Telephone, 


plate and linen, &c. Rent 5} gns. p.w. 


MORTGAGES ARRANGED on all classes 





of property. 


For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 
SHARPE & SHARPE, 

20 BROOK STREET, W. lL. 
Mayfair 5741. 


Telephone : 
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oui clean To Stabilize the World 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - H.R.H. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - =- . EB. . 
Deputy Chairman - = - = = = = = F. H. CLayTon, Esq. 
Chairman of * Arecthusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
‘oint Secretaries - H. BristOW WALLEN: HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
nd ‘ Arethusa* Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
2. 





The Shaftesbury Homes a 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 














DISTRESS AND DESPAIR. 


Innocent Sufferers by 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Pray enable One Thousand Workers of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve by Food and Shelter, and Work in 
Labour Homes and Depots. 








Donations may be sent to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W.1; cheques being crossed Barclays a/c Church Army, 
payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 


The Great War leaves us like people on the morning 
after an carthquake. The fabric of civilization has - 
been shaken. Men’s minds and hearts have suffered 
shock. Many of their cherished standards and beliefs 
are undermined. To repair the material ravage is a 
lighter task than to build again the broken walls which 
constitute human fellowship. 


The Bible Society exists for a single object. It pub- 
lishes everywhere the one Book which can be called 
universal—-the Book which declares that God has made 
of one blood and loved with one love all races of man. 
kind. To redeem men from materialism and anarchy 
there is no effective cure but this Christian propaganda 
of righteousness and peace and joy. 


No League of Nations can last which is not ultimately 
based upon the ideals cf the New Testament. True 
progress is impossible without character; character 
means morality; and morality grows out of pure 
religion; and pure religion depends upon a knowledge 
of the Bible. 


The Bible Socisty’s immense popular editions are now 
costing about three times as much to produce as they 
cost before the war. 


It is managed by a committee of business laymen, 
and is worked on thoroughly economical lines. Its 
financial position is serious; and there is urgent need 
for £75,000 of additional income this year if the Society 
is to meet the actual demands made upon it. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 





Waifs & Strays Society 


earnestly asks your 
aid in its work of 


SAVING THE CHILDREN 
and making them 
HEALTHY, HAPPY, 
CITIZENS. 
Over 25,000 rescued. 4,219 now in the Homes. 


Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowet.t Swann, M.A., 


HELPFUL 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, d&c., crossed and payable * Waifs and Strays.” 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 
free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDGN LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


y 
£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 








hr es" 
The Greatest and Richest 


cfall pipe smoking tobaccos is CRAVEN, 
for nearly sixty years 
the choice of cultivated 
and travelled Britons 
throughout the World. / 












Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut 
2 ozs., 2/5d. 407zs., 4/10d. 
Carreras Ltd. London. Est. 1788 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


NW Gei a Tin To-day 




















To maintain a_ smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 


STN 
AS 


wy 
S 
8 


Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


BR 
x 


Post Card brings List, 


EASTMAN & SON, Ltd., 


for ovey 100 years the 
London Dyers & Cleaners, 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 
Branches Everywhere, 


es 


~ 


& 











TAILOR-VALET 


SERVICE 
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A BRIGHT BOOK, HUMOROUS AND 
CHEERFUL, “WITH A BIG IDEA 
BEHIND IT AND AN UP-TO-DATE 
PROBLEM WORTH DISCUSSING. 


BEAUTY— ene pay 
& MARY BLAIR 


4 
ETHEL M. KELLEY. 


8s. 6d. net. jee 


{ This novel is based on the position of an up-to- 
date girl who has to face a girl’s problems without 
| help or advice from her parents. The psychology 
is sound and the book is alive and interesting from 
the first page to the last. 


if 


om 
a 




















By the Author of “‘ The Passionate Spectator.” 


| THE 
GLORIOUS HOPE 


| JANE BURR 
| 8s. 6d. net. 
| * Bright and busy all through.’ —Times. 

| “Extremely bright and amusing.”—Truth. 





| DUCKWORTH & C0, Seouus Garden, ‘fenlon. 




















po OOKS. — Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols. ., £5, 1911; 

The Sketch, 80 + nage £30; The Yatler, 46 vols., £21; Balzac’s Droll 
Stories, illus. by Robida, 21s. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Be ardsley, 1912, 15s. 6d. 
Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 2 vols.,21s.; Be iloc’s Book of the Bayeux Tape: stry, 
10s. 6d. ; Picturesque Palestine, profuse ly’ illus., 4 vols., 30s.; Crockett’s Novela, 
25 vols... fine lot, £5 5s. ; Maupassant’ 8 Select Works, 8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic 
Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 
1896; 10s. each given for Beerbohm Christmas Garland and Zuleika Dobson. 
—— DWARD BAKER’S | Gre at Book shop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





TWO CHALLENGING BOOKS 


By CHARLES Brum, Author of Ahasucrus 


MY SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 5s, net. 


A journey made in the spirit of Laurence Sterne through the Provinces 
Belgium, and the War Zone, to study the practical problems of the times, and 
to draw lessons from the triumph of Freedom and Justice. 


IN QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 7s. 64. net. 


A Hermit’s War Lyrics: Poems in English, French, and German. 


C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4 


SANDS & CO. 


A plain spoken Novel which parents would do well to read. 


GILDERSLEEVES. A year in the life cf a young High- 

school mistress in the early part of the present century. By 

E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

“A state of things in girls’ schools which ought to be long past, if it is not, 

is described in this novel from the point of view of a young assistant mistress 

at a secondary school, where, by means of rigid external discipline, a whited 
sepulchre has been built up, inwardly filled with corruption.’’—Zimes, 





London : 15 King Street, Covent Garden ; ; and Edinburgh. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Romedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous Systom,” 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scoteman. 

“The new facts related by tho Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’”’-—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. pest free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 Si. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Losden, 











Hair,” 
&e. 











COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 



































By NORMAN ANGELL. Large Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. A Sequel to “The 
Great Illusion.” 

“lt as closely reasoned and as persuasively 
written as ‘The Great Illusion,’ which remains one 
of the most influencing of the political essays of our 
time.” —Daily Mail. 








WALTER DE LA MARE’S GREATEST PROSE 


ROMANCE. 


MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET 


8s. 6d. net. 





Third Ismpression. 


ROSE MACAULAY’S 
BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL. 
“It is great fun, after several inferior novels, to 
review a new book by Rose Macaulay. Like smashing 


a battle-axe on to ringing steel after hearing it squish 
into a mess of rotten turnips. "Sunday Chronicle. 





Second Impression. 


THE DRAGON 
IN SHALLOW WATERS 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
“There is vigour, simplicity, beauty 
greatness in this book.’’"—Daily Express. 


ADAM AND CAROLINE 
By CONAIL, O’RIORDAN. A Sequel to 
** Adam of Dublin.” 
“The story and the people in it continue to be 
fascinating.’”’—Tismes. 


and even 








Second Impression. 


By JOHN PARIS. 
“This is a first novel which impresses the imagi- 
nation.” —The Times. 


THE PONSON CASE 
A Spiendid Murder Mystery. 
By FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS, Author 
of ‘“‘ The Cask.” 
“In construction and invention, Mr. Crofts has no 
living equal.’ '—The Outlook. 


SOULS OF POOR FOLK 


By Dr. ALEXANDER IRVINE, Author 
of ‘‘ My Lady of the Chimney Corner.” 


THE HALL AND 
THE GRANGE 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 
of “ Sir Harry,” ‘‘ The Graftons,”’ 


A MARRIAGE OF 
INCONVENIENCE 


By HOLLOWAY HORN, Author of 
“* Half-Caste,” &c. 








Author 
&e. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Write for Descriptive List of New and 
Forthcoming Books. 


LETTERS TO NOBODY, 1908-1913. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. The fact that the writer 
—at the age of sixty—embarked on the direction of 
the Finances of India, and indulged in the shooting 
of all the dangerous game of India, takes this book 
out of the category of the usual work on big-game 
shooting. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY 


By VISCOUNT HALDANE. ‘When he expounds 
Einstein or any other difficult writer you get a pre- 
sentation as much clearer than the original work as 
the judgment of a capable judge is clearer than the 
Mosaic of evidence which it pieces together and 
recapitulates.’’—Sunpbay Timges. 2nd Edition. 21s.net. 


LIFE OF ALFRED NEWTON, 


M.A., F.R.S., 1829-1907, Professor of Zoology in the 





University of Cambridge. By A. F.R. WOLLASTON. 
With a Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, O.M. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF 
GUJARAT, 


Entitled Zafar ul-Walih bi-Muzaffar wa Alih. By 
Abdallah Muhammad Bin ’Omar Al-Makki, Al- 
Asafi, Ulughkhani. Edited by Sir E. DENISON 
ROSS, C.1.E. Just published. Vol. II., 21s. net. 
Previously published, Vol. I., 12s. net. 


THESTORY of STAFFORD HOUSE 


NOW THE LONDON MUSEUM. By ARTHUR I. 
DASENT, Author of ‘“ Piccadilly.’’ No house in 
London was more famous, socially and politically, 
during the 19th Century. Mr. Dasent gives an 
interesting account of the origin and history of this 
magnificent residence. Illustrated. Is. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


By Mary Cholmondeley 
THE ROMANCE OF HIS LIFE, and other Romances 


Tue OsserverR: “The whole book is full of laughter, and 
is delightfully sunny and shrewd.” 

Tue Times: “With innumerable deft touches, Miss 
Cholmondeley conveys a delightful atmosphere of the uncon- 
ventional,” 

Tue Ovttoork: “Contains stories as brilliantly written as 
‘Red Pottage ’ itself.” Gs. net. 


By Jane H. Findlater 
A GREEN-GRASS WIDOW, and otker Stories 


Country Lire: “To turn to Miss Findlater’s stories after 
much modern fiction is to find something as wholesome and 
as real as home-made bread at its delightful best seems after 
a diet of kickshaws and indigestibles.” 7s. 6d, net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 61. JULY, 1921. 6s. net, 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Astronomy ; METEOROLOGY; Puysicar, 
CHEMISTRY; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; MINERALOGY; BOTANY; PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY; ZOOLOGY; ANTHROPOLOGY; MEDICINE; EDUCATION, 


ARTICLES: THE DIMENSIONS OF ATOMS AND MOLECULES (by W. L. Bragg); 
NATURAL INDIGO (by W. R. G. Atkins Sc.D.) ; THE CYTOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
ARISING PROM THE STUDY OF ARTIFICIAL PATHENOGENESIS (Part II.) (by 
D. Ward Cutler, M.A.) THE APPLICATION OF PHYSICAL METHODS TO Puysi- 
OLOGY (by A. V. Hill F.R.S.). 


POPULAR SCIENCE: Puystcs Iv WARFARE (by H. Spencer Toy, B.Sc.). 


ESSAYS: THE OPERATIVE ROOTS OF THE CIRCLE FUNCTION (by Sir Ronald 

Hay MENTAL PROCEDURE AND THE CONCEPT OF NATURE (by J. C. Gregory, 

-C.). 2 

YSSAY-REVIEWS: Tactic (by G. B. Matruews, F.R.S.; Tae Propvctiviry 
9F THE FisHERiES (by Jas. Johnstone, D.Sc.). 


NOTES. CORRESPONDENCE. REVIEWS, 

















LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 





BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY: In and Around 
Constantinople. By MARY A. POYNTER. With In. 
troduction by Sir EDWIN PEARS. Frontispiece by Sir 
E. J. POYNTER, Bt., P.R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sir E. Pears compares Mrs. Poynter to the famous Lady 
who, like her, visited Turkish ladies as a friend. 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 

PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A PAGAN: A 
Romance of the Real. By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS 
Author of ‘* The Voice of the Orient.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a first novel, and we should say it has many of the qualifications 
of a ‘ best seller.’ ”’—Saturday Westminster. ; 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Dr. R. H. LOWRIE. 
21s. net. 

The only important comprehensive work since Morgan’s Ancient Society 
It discusses all that is now known about the sex-life, marriage-usages, family- 
organizations, primitive benefit societies, clubs. secret fraternities and initis- 
tions, institutions, status of women, property law, &c. k for Sociologists, 
Economists, Historians, Psychologists, and Jurists. 


“INDISPENSABLE IN THESE DAYS.” 


PROS AND CONS: A Guide to the Leading 
Controversies of the Day. 6th edition, by H. COUSENS, 
B.A. (Cantab.). Pp. 208. 2s. 6d. net (post free 2s. 9d.), 

Bolshevism, Capital Levy, Capitalism, Cooperation, Direct Action, Education, 

Endowment of Motherhood, Ireland (Sinn Fein), League of Nations, Nationaliza- 

tion, Trade Unions, Unemployment. and over 150 similar artic'es discussed 

vis-a-vis in parallel columns. 


NORTH ENGLAND: An Economic Geography. 
By L. RODWELL JONES, B.Sc., Cassel Lecturer at the 


London School of Economics. With Maps. About 6s, 
net. [Next week, 


SIR JOSEPH ELGAR, O.M., Mus.Doc. By J. F. 
PORTE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. A _ critical introduction, 
estimating the significance of Elgar’s creative work in 
musical history, with biographical sketch, and review of 
each of his works in chronological order. 

HOW TO ENJOY MUSIC. By HERBERT ANT- 
CLIFFE. 4s. 6d. net. With suggestive lists of pieces in 
graduated order (61 pp.). 

FAMOUS CHEMISTS: The Men and Their 
Work. By Professor Sir W. A. TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Sc. 
With 26 full-page Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Accounts of makers of modern chemistry from Boyle 
(1627-91) to Mendelseff, Crookes and Ramsay (1832-1919). 


“ At once learned and written in a manner both intelligible and attractive.” 
—Scotsman, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEW. By GERALD 
FRIEDLANDER. 6s. net. [This day, 








m ’ Mary Montagu 
There is no higher prai ¢.”8 


THE HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA. By L. A. 
MAGNUS, LL.B. Thick 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [This day. 


VITAMINES: Essential Food Factors. By Dr. 
BENJAMIN HARROW. 10s. 6d. A popular presenta- 
tion of this important subject, digesting the researches and 
results hitherto published only in technical works and 
periodicals. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY IN 
RELATION TO LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY: A 
Study in Psychological Jurisprudence. By W. G. H. 
COOK, LL.D., of the Middle Temple. With a Foreword 
by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, K.C.B., and a Preface by 
Sir A. ARMSTRONG-JONES, M.D., D.Se. 10s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS FOR EVERYDAY LIFE. 
THE BELOVED EGO. By Dr. W. STEKEL 


(Vienna). With Special Preface for the English Edition. 
A revelation of self-analysis, applied to everyday circum- 
stances and emotions—The Ego, The Fight of the Sexes, 
Aims in Life, Half-men, Doubt, The Fear of Joy, Money, 
Envy, Artists, The Unlucky Dog, Impatience, Excitements, 
Holidays, Degenerate Children, and so on. 6s. 6d. net. 


(2) PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, SLEEP, AND DREAMS. 
By A. TRIDON. A new and revolutionary explanation 
of why we sleep, enabling every layman to study his own 
personal problems through his dreams. 7s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Those interested in this im- 
ortant subject are invited to send for LIST OF KEGAN 
AUL’S PUBLICATIONS ON PSYCHO-ANALYSIS Con- 

taining many of the principal and latest books by Drs. 
ADLER, BOUSFIELD, CORIAT, FREUD, GODDARD, 
HOWLEY, JUNG, LAY, STEKEL, SWISHER, WALSH 3 
Messrs. BRUCE, FIELDING, MORDELL, TRIDON; 
Mrs. EVANS; Miss BARBARA LOW, &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., LTD., 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co.,Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


(1) 
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BERNARD SHAW’S NEW BOOK 
BACK TO METHUSELAH 


A Metabiological Pentateuch. 10s. net. 

CoNTENTS :—Preface: The Infidel Half Century—In the Beginning—The 
Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas—The Thing Happens—Tragedy of an Elderly 
Gentleman—As Far as Thought can Reach. 

“In many ways his most mature and most serious book. . . The personal 
religion of a mind subtle and refined beyond the gezcral.””—Spectator. 

“The biggest single piece of work Mr. Shaw has yet given us.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


WORLD REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER, Author of “The French 
Revolution.” 2nd Imp. 18s. net. 
“She has the keen perception, the lucidity, and the power to draw logical 
conclusions which mark the great historian. . . . Mrs. Webster has made a 
revolution in the history of revolutions.”’"—Jforning Post. 
“A book which will cause acute controversy and profound disquiet.” 
—Daily Express. 


GORDON CRAIG’S NEW BOOK 
THE THEATRE ADVANCING 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 3ls. 6d. net. 

“ With eyes fixed on the future, Mr. Gordon Craig pleads for a living theatre. 

... An indictment of the modern theatre that the fashionable actor or manager 
will find hard to parry.”—Lhe late C. Lovat Fraser in the Daily Herald. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


A Novel of Love, Humour, and Pathos which 
touches the heart of the Irish Question. 


AN ENTHUSIAST, 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE, Joint Author, with MARTIN 
ROSS, of ‘“‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








“Those of us who can afford a ‘Thorburn’ book will be 
wise, for the work of this great artist must be limited, and 
will certainly rise in value.’’—Nature. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in the Text. In Two Volumes 4to. Cloth, with 
gilt top, £10 10s. net. 
“‘ The illustrations are of unsurpassed beauty, and admirably 
true to life.”—Annual Register. 





PUBLISHED ANNUALLY FROM 1758. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1920. 30s. net. 
** As full and as accurate as ever.”—Westminster Gazette. 





CONSTABLE BIOGRAPHIES 
MOLTKE By Lt.-Col. F. G. WHITTON. 183. net. 
CECIL RHODES By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
VICTOR HUGO By MARY DUCLAUX. 
PAUL VERLAINE By HAROLD 


VENIZELOS by 8. B. CHESTER. 
ARTHUR COLERIDGE. Reminiscences. 


10s. 6d. 
SUVOROF By W. LYON BLEASE. 25s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CARNEGIE 


CONSTABLE FICTION 
HIDDEN CREEK By KATHARINE BURT, 


Author of ‘‘ The Branding Iron.” 7s. 6d. net. 
. . » Plenty of dramatic power.”—Dook Post. 


lds. net. 
14s. net. 


NICOLSON. 
12s. 6d. 
21s. net. 


net. 


net. 


on 


2os. net. 





“Freshness and originality 


SIMON CALLED PETER By ROBERT KEABLE, 
2nd Impression. 


WOMAN TRIUMPHANT By IBANEZ. 


“A brilliant study, clear-cut, passionate, convincing, redolent of Spanish 
genius.’’"—Glasyow Herald. 


SWEET ROCKET By MARY JOHNSTON. 


“There is no denying the religious feeling and solemnity pervading it.” 


—Manchester Guardian, 
THE TRIBAL GOD By HERBERT TREMAINE. 


“A really powerful and significant study of a very strange family.” 
—Times Literary Supplement, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The League of Nations have officially 
appointed Messrs. Constable sole agents 
for the sale in Great Britain and the 
British Empire of their publications. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS NOW ON SALE: 


The Financial Reconstruction of Austria. 5s. net. 
Memorandum on Double Taxation (with Addendum) 
by Sir Basil Blackett. 2s. net. 
Reciprocal Treatment of Foreign Banks in Different 
Countries by M. Marcus Wallenberg. 2s. net. 
Position of Holders of Lost, Stolen or Destroyed Securities 
by M. C. E. Ter Meulen. 2s. net. 
Claims of holders of Bonds, the interest of which is in 
arrear by M. C. E. Ter Meulen. 2s. net. 

A catalogue of the publications of The Leazue of Nations 
will be sent on demand. They include the Keport on an Inter- 
national Court of Justice, &c., &c. 








CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange Street London W.C. 2, 











NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 
A Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Abbé CONSTANT FOUARD. 
With an Introduction by Cardinal MANNING. 


8vo., Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue ard Thirtieth St, New York. 


——_ —— ————————_—_— > 


in 


Mr. Beck States His Case 
“ The Passing of the New Freedom.” 








This 
keen and, in some respects, merciless discussion 
of the essential nature of Dr. Wilson’s policies, 
has had an enormous influence upon the Ameri- 
It is an essen- 


Mr. Beck is a most accomplished writer. 


can attitude to European affairs. 
tial book for those who would understand the 
American point of view. 


“Mr. Beck was a good friend of Great Britain 
and the other Allied Countries during the War 
and during the Peace negotiations, and his new 
volume is an admirable example of that sound 
American commonsense . . . which is destined 
to be more and more of an influence for good 
in world-politics, and, be it added, in world- 


economics.’’—Morning Post. 


The Passing of the New Freedom. 
By the Hon. JAMES BECK, 


Author of “The Reckoning,” “The Evidence 
in the Case,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 











HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD., 
PUBLISHERS, «= +:  #& LONDON, EC.4, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Prehistory 
A Study of Early Cultures in Europe an the Mediterranean Basin. 
By M. C. BURKITT, M.A., F.G.8S. With a short preface by L’ApBe H. Breum, Professor at the Institute 


of Human Palaeontology, Paris. 


With 47 plates. Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


“Mr. Burkitt is to be heartily congratulated on his book. It is indeed a feat to have produced so early in his career q 
work that every student of prehistorics will henceforth be glad to have at his elbow. While useful throughout, however, it ig 
of special value in so far as it incorporates the writer's own first-hand information as acquired in the company of those high- 
priests of the cave-hunting science, Messrs Breuil and Obermaier.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


The History of Conspiracy and Abuse of Legal Procedure 


By PERCY HENRY WINFIELD, LL.D., of St John’s Colle 
at-Law ; Lecturer in Law at St John’s and Trinity Co 


g , Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
leges, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 


Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 
The first volume of a new series, designed as a means of furthering scientific investigations in regard to the development 
of the laws of England, and thus of advancing the knowledge of one of the most important aspects of British and world history. 
A prospectus giving particulars of the series and of the first volume will bo sent on application. 





The Year Books, Lectures deliverod in the University 
of London at the request of the Faculty of Laws. By W. C. 
BOLLAND, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart., K.C. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“ A welcome, popular, and yet learned account of these records of mediaeval 
legal proceedings. . . . They are of extraordinary value in thelr vivid pre- 
sentation of the life of the time, and Mr Bolland asserts—with the support 
Pd Maitland—that there is nothing in the whole world like them.”—The 

imes, 


The Corpus Glossary. Edited by W. M. 
LINDSAY, F.B.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of St Andrews. With an Anglo-Saxon Index by HELEN McM. 
Buckuurst. Demy 8vo. 40s net. 

“ England's oldest dictionary deserves an edition. . . . The surest plan 
for restoring an old glossary to its original form would be to trace each 
gloss to its source; and this is the ideal we have set before us,”—Jrom 
the Preface. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. 
Vol II, Sculpture and Architectural Fragments. By 
STANLEY CASSON, M.A., Assistant Director cf the British 
School at Athens. With a section upon the Terracottas, by 
Dorotuy Brooke, M.B.E. With 124 illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 36s net. 

“Volume I dealt with all the Sculptures in the Museum of a date pre- 
ceding the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c. The Sculptures herein described 
belong, with one exception, to periods after that date. The architectural 
fragments and other antiquities belong to periods both before and after 
480 B.c.”"—Irom the Preface, 


A History of Classical Scholarship, voi 1. 

From the Sixth Century B.C. to the end of the Middle Ages. 

By Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A. Third 
tion. With 24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 20s net. 

In this third edition the author has submitted the whole volume to a 
careful revision, and on at least one hundred and fifty pages the notes have 
been brought up to date by the addition of references to the recent literature 
of the subject. He has thought it best, however, apart from corrections of 
accidental oversights, to allow the text to remain substantially the same. 


Studiesin Islamic Mysticism. sy REyYNoLp 
ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, Litt.D., LL.D., Lecturer in Persian 
in the University of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College. Demy 8vo. 24s net. 

“Dr Nicholson, by a long series of editions, translations and essays has 
acquired a European reputation as a master of this subject. ... Dr 
Nicholson's work leaves nothing to be desired from the point of view of 
either learning or taste, and, though chiefly interesting to species in 
Islamic matters, should serve to enlighten a far wider public on what 
— James called the varieties of religious experience.’"—The Saturday 
Review. 


Logic. By W. E. JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Sidgwick Lecturer in Moral Science in 
the University of Cambridge. Part I. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

In this work the fundamental! principles of Logic are presented in a com- 
— survey with the — aim of critically reconstructing the 
heories current among leaders in thought of different schools at the present 
day. It contains developments of the subject, essential to the author’s 
scheme, which have not hitherto entered into any philosophical syste misat ion 
of logical doctrine. 


Secondary Education in the Nineteenth 


Century. By R. L. ARCHER, Professor of Education 
in the University College of North Wales. Crown 8vo. 
12s net. Contributions to the History of Education. 

Contents :—The Dawn—Classical Humanism—The Revival in the Public 
&chools—New Types of Education—The Scientific Movement—First State 
Intervention—The Royal Commiasions—The Age of the Prophets—The Work 
of Individual Endeavour—The Reform of Female Education—Popular and 
Technical Education—Education in Wales—The Modern State System— 
Changes in Curriculum and Methods—Index. 





The Scientific Papers of the Hon. Henry 


Cavendish, F.R.S. From the Published Papers, and 
the Cavendish Manuscripts in the possession of His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S. In two volumes. 
Large royal 8vo. £6 net the two volumes. Vol I, The 
Electrical Rescarches. Edited by JAMES CLERK 
MAXWELL, F.R S8., and revised by Sir JOSEPH LARMOR, 
F.R.S., M.P. With a portrait of Henry Cavendish and 11 
facsimiles. Vol II, Chemical and Dynamical. Edited 
by Sir EDWARD THORPE, F.R.S. With 7 plates. 

“The two volumes now published may be regarded as the final garnering 
of the work of one oi the greatest of scientific discoverers.”’—/rom the 
Preface to Vol I, 


Scientific Papers. sy LorD RAYLEIGH, 0M, 
D.Se., F.R.S. Vol VI, 1911-1919. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 


“The volume of Papers is uniform with the earlier ones and completes 
the set. Of the importance of the scientific achievement of the late Lord 
Rayleigh it is scarcely necessary to write. . . . The six volumes form the 
best monument to the last of the great nineteenth-century school of 
physicists.”—-The London Mercury, 


, 
Moliere. sy ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. Fellow and 
Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. With 
& portrait of Moliére. 12s 6d net. 

‘What Mr Tilley has done is to take us briefly through the life and 
then at greater length through most of the plays, and to end with two 
chapters of general criticism. Readers of his previous work will need no 
assurance that it is all well done.”—The Times Lilerary Supplement. 


Rabelais. Readings selected by W. F. SMITH, M.A., 
sometime Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. With a 
Memoir by Sir JOHN SANDYS, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d 
net. 

“Students of Rabelais will welcome these last fruits of the labours of 
.& master in Rabelaisian learning at once with gratitude and with regret 
. + « The little volume should prove exceedingly useful,””"—Notes and Queries, 


Cambridge Readingsin Spanish Litera- 
ture. Edited by J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. With 8 


plates. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 

The extracts have been chosen on the principle that they should be 
mainly characteristic of the author. Not so much novelty as excellence 
of manner or of substance justifies the insertion of each fragment. Where- 
ever possible the text has | one modernized. 


Studies in Statecraft. Being Chapters, Bio- 
graphical and Bibliographical, mainly on the Sixteenth 
Century. By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E., M.A, 
Fellow, Librarian, and Prelector in Diplomatic History at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

“Tt is simply, shrewdly, and humanly written, and despite the fact that 
it leads us mainly by paths of history, a book not to be missed. The 
author, in five essays, partially traces the process by which men came 
to realise that a new political conception—the nation state—had found 
embodiment.”—The Westminster Gazette. 


Zoology. An Elementary Text-Book. By Sir A. E. 
SHIPLEY, G.B.E., Se.D., F.R.S., and E. W. MACBRIDE, 
D.Se., F.R.S. Fourth edition. With 360 illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

“The first edition of ‘Shipley and MacBride’ was very good, the second 
was better, and this, the third, is a marked improvement on the second, 
. . « The authors have in unusual degree the gift of imparting information 
in a style at once compendious and lucid. The whole work affords an 
admirable introduction to a specialised course. It would also be useful to 
the amateur with a microscope. ... The oo are large and clear, 
and there is a good index.”—The Journal of Education on the third edition, 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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